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An Introduction to | 


La Cenerentola 
by Spike Hughes 4 


It is seldom in the history of opera that for a whole generation a particular 
work becomes inescapably associated with a particular artist. The fact that 
Caruso is no longer with us to sing Nemorino in L’Flisir d’amore, or Melba 
to sing in Bohéme, or that we cannot hear Tamagno or Martinelli in Otello 
has not discouraged the production of these operas in the general repertory. 
But in my own lifetime two artists virtually won operas outright. Chaliapin 
so successfully made the Rimsky-Korsakov Boris his own that everybody 
has been falling about ever since to do what Mussorgsky first thought of, if 
only to avoid having the leading character compared to Chaliapin in the 
title part of Boris Godounov. The 

And so it has been with Conchita Supervia. She was incidentally one of 
the most disappointing Carmens I ever heard (she was too Spanish for an 
essentially French opera); but when she sang her two Rossini operas—La 
Cenerentola and L’Italiana in Algeri—those two operas belonged to her as 
Boris belonged to Chaliapin. But while Chaliapin was, in the end, nothing 
really more than a Russian bass who was also an actor, Conchita Supervia 
was physically something much more rare. Russian basses who can Hun 
act grow on trees. All Russians are actors and, owing to the climate or 
something, most of them are basses. Chaliapin happened to be a better bass 
singer and a better actor than the rest of his compatriots and contemporaries. 

Conchita Supervia, on the other hand, was not only an enchanting actress, 
but she was born with the type of voice that had the colour and range Rossini Syiph 
had in mind when he wrote three of his finest operas: a coloratura contralto, 
and that is not the type of voice that grows on trees at all. Actually, Rossini 
was a little vague in describing the voice he wanted from his leading ladies. | 
In The Barber of Seville Rosina is called quite simply ‘soprano.’ Granted that | 
Rosina is nowadays sung by more or less gentle larks determined to squeak | 
their way up to anything above E in alt that is likely to be audible or im- 
pressive (it is seldom both), a casual glance at the part as Rossini wrote it 
shows that he asked for nothing higher than an A, and that Rosina should | 
feel at home with a number of important A’s and B’s below middle C. 

The reason that Rosina got into the hands of the coloratura sopranos is | 
not Rossini’s fault, except that he made the mistake of writing such 4 
delicious opera that no soprano can bear to be left out of it. And it was a 
fatal mistake, as it has turned out. Una voce poco fa can be transposed up 
quite happily without disturbing anybody but the purist with perfect pitch 
and the inexpert horn-player, and the ensembles are easily faked by Rosina 
doubling the tenor’s part or just blithely singing everything an octave higher. 
But as a result of this invasion of The Barber by the soprano, there must be 
very few of us alive who have ever heard the opera as the composer wrote 
it—with the part of Rosina sung by a mezzo-soprano. 


The F 


Spl 


Playbill announcing the first Covent Garden performance of Rossini‘s ‘Cinderella BOOKS 
in 1830. (Reproduced by permission of the Royal Opera House). 
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Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 


This present Ya DAY, April 13, 1830, 
Will be produced, a New GRAND COMIC OPERA (in three acta) te be called 


CINDERELLA; 
THE FAIRY 
The Little Glass Slipper. 


With enterely New Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. 


The MUSIC composed by ROSSINI, 


Containing Selections from his Opraas of 


CENERINTOLA—ARMIDA-MAOMETTO SECONDO, 
GUILLAUME TELL: 


The whole arranged aad adapted to the English Stare by Mr. ROPHINO LACY, 


The new Sremery by Mess. CRIEVE, T. GRIEVE, W.GRIBVE, FINLEY, MORRIS, and assistanys. 
The Machiaery by Mr. E. SAUL. The Changes aod ———— by Mr. W. BRADWALL. 
The Dresset by Mr. HEAD aad Mise 
The Picee got up under the direction of Mr “FARLEY. 


Felix (Prince of Salerno) Mr. WOOD, 
Baron Pumpolino, of Moatefiesco, Mr. G. PEN SON, 
Alidero (the Prince's Tutor) Mr. G. STANSBURY 
Dandini (the Prince's Valet) Mr. MORLEY, 
Pedro (Servant to the Baron) Mr. KEELEY, 
Hunters and Attendants, Mess. Beale, Birt, Caulfield, Crumpton, Fuller, Geodaon, Miller. May, Mears, Nerris, 
Purday, Reesford, Shegog, C. & S. Teit, Addisun, Heath, Collet, Graut. King, Suttun, Ac. 


Cinderella, Daughters Miss PA TON, 
Clorinda, of the Miss CAWSE. 
Thisbe, uron. Miss oA : GHES, 


Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAW 
Syiphs, Mesds. Appleton, Clark, Daly, Fenwick, Goward, Hudsow Nicholson, i Pacaloe. Tenwae?, 
Fairies, Mesds. Egan, Griffiths, B yals, liountree, Thowassia, Ryals, Shottor, Viais, Wells. 


The following new Scenery will be exhibited : 


THE FAIRIES HAUNT.—. chive. 
The FOREST GL -— T. Grieve)—A GOTHIC ROOM in the anew s CASTLE---GRIEVE 
JL, in the PRINCE’s PALACE.---W. GRIEVE. 
THE aspen IN THE BARON'S CASTLE.- -FINLEY. 


The appearance of the Fairy, who causes the various Traosformations for 


THE GRAND EQUIPAGE 


which conveys CinDERELLA to the Batt at the Prince's Palaee 
Outside of the BARON's CASTLE, with distant View of the Prince's Palace, 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED.---Grieve. 

A MAGNIFICENT BALL ROOM,-—. cece. 
Arranged for » GRAND FETE—Jn which will de introduced the POPVLAR 
TYROLIENNE PAS DE TROIS, 
by Mons. DALBERT, Mrs. BEDFORD, Mr. VEDY. 

THE PAS DE QUATRE, 

By Misses RYALS, EGAN, GRIFFITHS, THOMASSIN. 


GUILLAUME TELL 
An APARTMENT in the BARON's CASTLE. 
The GRAND SALOON of the PRINCE’: PALACE.—W. ORIEVE. 


Splendid PALACE of the FAIRY QUEEN.” 


BOOKS of the GONGS to be had is the Theatre, and at Kenneth’s Dramatic Repository, corner of Bow-sircet, price Tenpeace. 








In Rossini’s day, of course, there was not the public prejudice against a 
mezzo-soprano heroine that there is today. In my family, for instance, to 
play a recording of Conchita Supervia singing an aria from La Cenerentola 
leads to harsh words and, eventually, to tears. How can I possibly say that 
Cinderella ought to sound like that? She sounds so old. Well, there’s 
prejudice for you. Because Azucena and Amneris have since cornered the 
market in rather gloomy mezzo-sopranoism, it is considered dramatically 
wrong to have Cinderella cast as a girl with a low voice. But in heaven’s 
name why? The woman I’m married to (who starts all this trouble, anyway) 
has a deep contralto voice and I find it very attractive when she speaks kindly 
about other things. And, after all, Miss Tallulah Bankhead has had her share 
of heroine parts all these years with the nearest feminine counterpart of a 
basso buffo voice. So has Miss Garbo, though perhaps her voice is not so 
buffo as Miss Bankhead’s. 

No; in approaching La Cenerentola at all one must forget everything that 
has happened in opera since, and particularly the convention that only 
sopranos are pure in heart. The part of Cinderella, like the lead in L’/taliana, 
is described by the composer quite baldly as ‘contralto.’ The coloratura part 
of it all is something which, when you come to sing the role, you discover 
yourself the hard way. But at least it is a role that so far the coloratura soprano 
has not laid hands on*; nor is she likely to, for the sheer mechanics of trans- 
position are impossible in the case of this part (Cinderella has no scenes which 
are entirely undisturbed) and even if the notes to be sung by other members 
of the cast are not considered, the title part is far too difficult for the average 
coloratura soprano to learn. All of which means one thing: that if Cenerentola 
can be performed at all, it can be performed only as Rossini intended. 

I seem to have drifted away a little from my original thoughts about 
Conchita Supervia, but I brought her into all this primarily to suggest that 
in making Cenerentola so much her own property she had a unique voice. 
Mme. Supervia was the only singer of her generation who had the purely 
physical attributes essential to the singing of Rossini’s mezzo-soprano-cum- 
contralto leads; or, shall we say, that Conchita Supervia was the only singer 
with the wit and imagination to exploit those physical gifts in favour of 
Rossini. The news that a new singer has come on the scene with the voice and 
the courage to tackle Cenerentola and that Glyndebourne is going to stage 
the opera is one of the most heartening things that has happened since 
Cenerentola was last revived at Covent Garden with Conchita Supervia. 

Now, as far as this opera of Rossini’s is concerned there is no question of 
its not being a musical success. It sparkles, it flows and merely to look at the 
vocal score makes you laugh aloud. What does concern me is the possibility 
that the new generation of opera-goers will be as pie-faced in its approach 
to Cenerentola as its predecessor was sixteen years ago. At Covent Garden, 
in spite of the entrancing performance by Supervia, the audience was most 
obstinately stiff in its reception of the production. In place of the hearty 
laughter we expected and the artists deserved, Rossini’s wit and the librettist’s 
situations were greeted with wry, pained smiles, while the most expertly 
executed musical numbers were received in the silence one associates with a 
performance of Parsifal. 


* But she did in Italy before the war when Mercedes Capsir sang the part: and Clara Ebers also did in 
Hamburg’in'!948. 
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Cinderella goes to the Ball. Conchita Supervia in the coach. ‘Cenerentola’ at 
Covent Garden 1934. 


I remember particularly how embarrassing the absence of applause was; 
so much so, indeed, that by the end of the evening Sacheverell Sitwell and I 
conspired to become unofficial cheer-leaders, one on either side of the house, 
in our determination to get an English audience to show that it was enjoying 
itself. It was hard work, but eventually we succeeded in breaking down the 
audience’s resistance. Since the war I must confess English audiences seem 
to have let their hair down considerably. The Cambridge Theatre Don 
Pasquale and the Scala L’Elisir d’amore were both accepted as the light- 
hearted comic operas their author intended, and I was recently encouraged 
at Sadler’s Wells to hear honest full-throated laughter during Gianni Schicchi; 
so perhaps we are at Jast beginning to take our pleasures less sadly. 

The question of the audience’s attitude towards Rossini in general and 
La Cenerentola in particular is more than just a matter of showing apprecia- 
tion for the artists’ efforts. It is essential as an attitude of mind and one of the 
first things to be done if this attitude of mind is to be adopted is to forget the 
English tradition that only ‘serious’ music has any value as art. The fact that our 
opera houses are exempt from entertainment tax does not make them any 
less places of entertainment; and La Cenerentola is essentially entertainment. 

Apparently, however, the audience at the first night in Rome on January 
25, 1817, did not think so, and it created almost as much of a disturbance as 
it had done a year previously on hearing The Barber of Seville for the first 
time. Evidently the Romans of that time had a well-developed Rossini 
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Conchita Supervia (second from right) as Cenerentola at Covent Garden in 1934 


allergy, for the two operas performed between The Barber and Cenerentola— 


La Gazzetta and Otello—were received considerately on their premieres in 
Naples. Which was another of the ironies of Rossini’s life, for surely the 
One people in the world who kick up the loudest din in an opera house are 
the Neapolitans. 

Why Rome should have disliked La Cenerentola so much has never been 
satisfactorily explained, for I have not heard that its first performance was 
attended by the same mechanical disasters and back-stage cats walking across 
the stage that coloured the first production of The Barber. But evidently the 
Romans were determined not to be amused by either of Rossini’s two comic 
masterpieces, and when in Rome the Romans clearly do some peculiar things. 

Rossini himself was not over-perturbed by the public reaction to the first 
hearing of Cenerentola; he believed strongly in the opera’s future, as Verdi 
in later years and similar circumstances believed in the merits of La Traviata. 
And Rossini’s confidence was fully justified by events. La Cenerentola for 
some time challenged the popularity of The Barber and, with the possible 
exception of William Tell, it is the one example among what one may call 
Rossini’s ‘other’ operas that has come in for fairly regular revival—and that in 
spite of the shortage of singers to play the title role. But when that kind of sing- 
er does arise then Cenerentola is revived and proves worth everybody’s while. 

Not, let it be said, that the revivals of the opera in this country, for instance, 
have always been models of purism. Quite early in the history of Cenerentola 
in England, Covent Garden was up to all kinds of tricks both with the libretto 
and the music—the reason for this being, one thinks, that the idea of a 
Cinderella opera without magic and a fairy ballet was considered a thoroughly 
unsound commercial proposition. For Rossini’s Cinderella has no Fairy 
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Godmother and no glass slipper; Rossini disapproved of fantasy and his 
librettist, Jacopo Ferretti, has to get along—well, with a reasonably realistic 
and possible, if improbable, story. 

By 1834, Covent Garden and its stars, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, had put every- 
thing into Cenerentola including (obviously) the kitchen sink. Announced as 
a Grand Comic Opera Cinderella! or The Little Glass Slipper! the production 
introduced a brand new character in the person of a Fairy Queen and a 
corps de ballet consisting of Sylphs (Messrs.) and Fairies (Mesdames), who 
were responsible for ‘the addition of that grand Scene, introduced last 
Season, in the Ballet of “The Fairy Slipper”.’ The music, composed by 
Rossini, contained ‘selections from his operas of Cenerentola—Armida— 
Maometto Secondo, and Guillaume Tell’—the Tell selections being used, of 
course, for a Tyrolienne Pas de Trois (featuring the dancing wife of the 
basso buffo, a Mr. Giubelei) and The Pas de Soldats. Rossini, it will be 
noted, was well represented musically in this production; and unlike the 
author of the Petite Comedy which followed the performance of the opera, 
at least he was given a credit. 

At this date it may seem appalling to us that the music from four Rossini 
operas should have been recruited to do service for one work offered under 
the generic title of Cinderella! But as we know from his professional habits 
as a composer, Rossini would be the last person to complain. On the con- 
trary, he would probably have been surprised to learn that only four operas 
were used to provide material for any one work of his, for he was a champion 
opener of musical bottom-drawers. 

Actually, in Cenerentola Rossini borrowed far less from himself than was 
his habit when writing a new opera in a hurry. La Cenerentola was composed 
in twenty-four days, but the only music not specifically written for it was the 
overture and a couple of arias which Rossini farmed out to a friend of his 
called Agolini. The overture was a very recent borrowing, for it was the 
overture to the opera La Gazzetta. But as this had been performed for the 
first time in Naples less than four months before La Cenerentola was heard 
in Rome, it is more than likely that the Roman public knew nothing about 
it. But whereas the overture to The Barber, which had already done duty 
for one Rossini opera about a Roman Emperor and for another about 
Queen Elizabeth I of England, served no further purpose in the comic opera 
to which it is now irrevocably the overture, in the case of the Gazzetta- 
Cenerentola overture the crescendo which builds its climax is used again to 
build the vocal climax of the first act finale of Cenerentola. 

This fact, indeed, now makes me wonder whether there is not more music 
from La Gazzetta incorporated in the score of Cenerentola than is generally 
supposed. My only grounds for this theory (which I have never considered 
until this moment) is that when Rossini used what eventually became the 
overture to The Barber for his opera, Elizabeth, Queen of England, he used 
its crescendo subject as the climax of a duet between Queen Elizabeth and 
Norfolk. If he did it with that overture, and he does the same thing with 
the Gazzetta-Cenerentola overture, is it not reasonable to suspect that the 
Cenerentola vocal passage was merely a translation of a similar passage in 
the original Gazzetta? I don’t know for sure; I’m only asking. It’s just that 
it seems likely in view of Rossini’s own precedent and his inability to resist 
anything that was ready-made which would come in useful when he was hard- 
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pressed for time. I may be wrong; I have never seen a score of La Gazzetta; 
but somehow I cannot visualise Rossini including a vocal passage of this 
kind in Cenerentola, with its clearly deliberate reference to the overure, if 
he had not already done the same thing in La Gazzetta. 

For the student who is willing to make researches into such matters there 
is (in long parentheses) another nice little problem to be solved in Cenerentola. 
Shortly before the war I wrote an opera for Television; it was called Cinderella, 
and in the course of it I deliberately quoted a lengthy passage from Paganini’s 
D major violin concerto to serve as ‘hurry music.’ In the concerto it is a 
brilliant figure of considerable difficulty and endless double-stopping, and it 
suited my purpose admirably. On looking through the score of La Cenerentola 
I find exactly the same figure used as an accompaniment to one of Don 
Magnifico’s arias (page 235 in the vocal score, if you have one). Not only 
is the Rossini figure in the same key, but it is harmonically, rhythmically and 
—except for an occasional and unimportant note—melodicaily identical with 
the Paganini passage. Which of the two of them—and they saw a great deal 
of each other at the time La Cenerentola was being written—first thought of 
it? Rossini or Paganini? My guess is Rossini, because Paganini made a 
habit of adapting Rossini opera tunes to play at his concerts almost as soon 
as the composer had written them, and a throwaway figure from a Don 
Magnifico aria was quite likely to become an important part of a Paganini 
development section overnight. As far as I’m concerned my conscience is 
clear; the bit I stole came from Paganini. But it was a little disconcerting to 
find that what I had stolen also came from another opera on exactly the 
same subject. 

While I apologise for bringing my own uneasy musical problems into this 
discussion of Rossini’s story of Cinderella, the name of Paganini in connection 
with it is not really so far fetched as it might seem. Paganini was a virtuoso 
and as an artist Rossini shared one thing with him: his insistence on easy and 
accomplished technical dexterity. There are seven principal characters in 
Cenerentola—a soprano, a mezzo-soprano, a contralto, a tenor, a bass, another 
bass, and a buffo. And there is not one of them but must be as vocally agile 
as any Rosina that ever sang Una voce poco fa in B major. 

I have been writing gaily of the difficulty of finding a singer able to cope 
with the contralto coloratura of Cinderella herself; but once having found 
her that is not the end of your casting troubles by any means. The part of 
Cinderella is difficult and exacting, but she is by no means the only character 
in the opera with a difficult part to sing. The tenor and the three bass singers 
all have parts to cope with that, relatively, are even more difficult. Women, 
even mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, take more naturally to coloratura 
than men; their voices are more mobile and the purely physical question of 
articulation is not nearly so great a problem with them as it is with men. The 
lark can be heard clearly above the din of the arterial road; the sea-lion 
scarcely at all. 

Don Ramiro (the Prince in the story) stands more of a chance of being 
convincingly heard than the rest of his male colleagues. He has his near- 
romantic moments, and in general the most florid passages he is given to 
sing in Cenerentola match up with what the artist might have to sing in 
The Barber. But the three basses are another matter altogether. Don 

(continued on page 379) 
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Concerning Opera Economics 
by Dennis Arundell 


Opera is the most expensive of all theatrical entertainments: that is an 
accepted fact, Each separate production may cost as much as a musical show 
(though not necessarily), but while the commercial musical may recoup 
during a long run of, say, over four hundred performances per year, each 
opera can count on considerably less {than a hundred performances 
per season; it therefore is never expected to pay. But even if this is so, it 
does not follow that it need cost so much or pay so little: indeed one wonders 
if the balance was always on the debit side when one considers the achieve- 
ments of the Harrison-Pyne, the Turner, the O’Mara, the Moody-Manners 
and the Carl Rosa companies: they had their ups and downs both financially 
and artistically, but, at their best, were they invariably unprofitable and did 
they only exist through the enthusiasm of their directors, without which they 
could not have existed at all? 

All theatrical ventures need backing, of course, but theatre economics are 
not merely a question of book-keeping: they are inextricably bound up with 
artistic standards—and this has often been forgotten in the past by the leaders 
of the opera world. When Italian opera was first established in London it 
was run by a body of titled and military gentlemen who, as patrons, interfered 
with the practical running of the opera-house, first through their ignorance of 
operatic expenses and secondly through their lack of interest in opera as a 
whole and through relying on their own personal tastes. It was their prejudices 
for or against this or that singer, composer, style, that led to the Handel split 
and even when they did agree over, say, singers, were they qualified to judge 
ability or were they swayed by fame? Did they not pay Signora A a large 
sum because of her name and balance the books by engaging other singers 
because they were cheap? When the public showed their disapproval of 
both the cheap and poor singers and the famous but passé star they should 
have learned the lesson that it might have paid better to have engaged Signoras 
B, C and D who would have accepted good medium salaries and whose voices 
were so fresh that the public would have made them stars, (It should never 
be forgotten that when Pasta was failing the critics lamented that there were 
no longer any singers—and that at a time when Mario and Grisi were coming 
to the front). Those amateur advisers had a lot to answer for. 

I have started with this allusion to the past (and what I have said fits at 
least the nineteenth century as well as the Handel period) because the approach 
to opera in general is still what it was over a hundred years ago. I won’t say 
that the straight theatre has progressed, but it has changed: a hundred years 
ago the theatre was built round the individual star, and if one star wasn’t avail- 
able another was pushed into the play, which merely became a vehicle for the 
individual—in any event there was a different play most nights of the week: 
but now, though there are still stars, each play runs with the same cast 
(except in emergency) until the public is sated and each audience sees the 
same performance as far as is humanly possible. In opera, it is still accepted 
that there must be second and third casts to each production because the 
public likes making comparisons; so they do in the theatre, but it’s never 
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suggested that the public won’t go to see Waters of the Moon unless at the 
third performance Gracie Fields takes over from Edith Evans and at 
the ninth Cicely Courtneidge takes over from Sybil Thorndike; and certainly 
nobody would dare maintain that, if they did, it would be the same play. 
However I will leave that point for the moment. 

Nowadays backing for opera in this country no longer comes from private 
purses but from various grants, and the problem before any opera-company 
that benefits from those grants is how to use them economically without 
spoiling quality. 

First let us take the orchestra and conductor. Here the fundamental 
question of a regular standard of quality is usually accepted: the orchestra 
is a permanent body under a permanent conductor or conductors, each of 
whom usually has his own special operas to conduct or at least has so often 
conducted this or that opera that an exchange with another permanent 
conductor makes comparatively little difference (though ideally I suggest 
even this exchange is undesirable and unnecessary). But this seems the most 
permanent of all the departments; nor would it be any artistic-financial 
economy to cut down on the orchestra—each theatre needs a certain number 
of instruments—not more and not less. 

The singers are not permanent, for though almost all who sing for any 
opera company are permanent members or guest artists of that company, 
they are not permanent in any one opera; one cast opens a new production 
and from that moment new artists are infiltrated into the opera. The result 
is that not only does the production (by which I mean the whole opera) 
suffer, but the music itself deteriorates in performance. This is anyway 
inevitable to some extent in the present system, when there may even be a 
gap of a fortnight or more between consecutive performances of the same 
work—and that without proper refresher rehearsals; but it is aggravated 
when even one part is taken by an artist who has not been through the first 
thorough rehearsals.* Besides, singers lose heart when they cannot regard 
any part as their own creation. 

The answer usually given to this ‘one-cast one-opera’ idea is that the singers 
are not always available as they have to be allowed to sing in oratorios and 
concerts to make up their comparatively inadequate salary. But it is 
forgotten that quite a number of singers only sing outside the opera-house 
for this express reason and if they could earn enough in opera would gladly 
give up their outside work. Of course if singers only sang in opera they 
would have to have an increase of salary to make up for their loss of concerts 
and they might have to give more opera performances. As for their extra 
performances the usual contention that singers cannot sing more than so 
often per week in an opera-house is stultified by the fact that most of them 
gladly do so at outside functions, given the chance, and in addition tire 
themselves more by the resultant travelling—often at night. As for the 
increased salary I know for a fact that it would take comparatively little to 
persuade some singers to sing only in opera: take for example a singer who 
earns, say, £15 per week in opera but by singing in concerts can on occasion 
increase his weekly salary to, say, £50 per week—he might well be content to 
stay in opera only at a guaranteed £25 per week rather than chance earning 


* T only know of one recent opera production which has never been performed without the original 
cast—and even then had refresher rehearsals at their own request: the result was a comparatively 
unvarying standard. 
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more outside at the expense of his nerves and ultimately his voice. (The same 
argument applies to the higher-paid artists). 

At first sight this seems to be an additional expense and some years ago 
when I mentioned this idea to a distinguished musician who was at the time 
one of the advisers to one of our leading opera companies, he dismissed it out 
of hand as certain to lead to bankruptcy; still, as he didn’t wait to hear my 
additional suggestion, and as the system approved by him (who incidentally 
knew nothing whatever of the running of a theatre and next to nothing of 
opera) most certainly has never yet led to solvency, I take leave to doubt 
his judgment on the matter. 

There are two suggestions for counteracting the additional expense involved 
by raising the salaries of the artists: the first is, as I have said, that as in a 
play there should only be one cast for each opera plus understudies engaged 
either ad hoc out of promising beginners who are not ready to sing leading 
parts continuously, or out of the chorus. Incidentally such a scheme only 
applies to the average opera; there would have to be double casts of such 
operas as Tristan, Huguenots etc., if they were to be done frequently—which 
they are not; and such double casts should be equally thoroughly rehearsed. 

The second suggestion is that the artists should be allowed to sing at 
concerts etc., but at the discretion of the management who would take and 
give fair shares of the concert fees; this scheme would undoubtedly have to 
be worked out in conjunction with the agents and concert-promoters, but 
there is no reason why it should not be considered and it is certain that it 
would lead to higher standard in the opera-house, higher reputation and 
accordingly higher demand for the artist for concerts. (I have known well- 
known artists rehearse excellently for a new production and at the end 
instantly discuss how they are getting to Dublin the following morning— 
which shows that though they were certainly doing their best their mind was 
not thoroughly on the job in hand. I have also known an agent eager to 
cancel a concert engagement so that the artist could appear in opera and 
increase his reputation). 

As far as thorough rehearsals go, it is often said there is no time and the 
guest artist has just to go on and do his best; if there has to be a guest artist 
he should rehearse thoroughly (except in an emergency) and I was told in 
Stockholm a few years ago that no opera went on with a new singer without 
a full reheasal on the stage with the orchestra, whereas in this country it is 
by no means unusual for a new singer to have neither. 

The next costly item of expense is decor. Here again this is chiefly because 
the scenery and costumes of each opera have to be constantly moved in and 
out of the theatre for occasional performances; they probably get as much 
wear and tear in a week as the average touring show gets in three. This means 
that all must be well made and it is no economy to employ inferior craftsmen; 
in a repertory theatre willing students are invaluable at sloshing paint on old 
canvas, but the result has only to last a week; in an opera-house scenery must 
be built and painted by specialist firms and costumes (as a rule) made by 
outside as well as inside experts—for the simple reason that to cope with 
everything the permanent staff would have to be overweighty in number. 

But the whole decor should be under the closest supervision of the experts 
on the permanent staff. It is no good getting in outside artists to design unless 
they either know or are willing to be told the problems of the actual theatre 
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they are dealing with. This seems obvious, but often designs made by 
deservedly famous artists have to be translated by the craftsmen of the theatre, 
and the resultant modifications often lead to extra expense both of money 
and time, which could have been avoided had the artist known stage-craft 
and the problems of the specific stage for which he was designing; and even 
after the added work the result has not always equalled a scene designed by 
a mere craftsman. 

A good production manager can save hundreds of pounds on each produc- 
tion if he is consulted before the designs are begun and still more if all the 
new productions of the season are planned conjointly. The stage-staff must, 
of course, be permanent, for one man who knows the theatre in practical 
detail is worth five who are brought in to move this or that. Five expert 
electricians on their home ground, as it were, are worth twenty who merely 
switch on the lights when told; and five expensive experts are cheaper than 
twenty less expensive willing workers who cannot regard themselves as part 
of the theatre they are working in. 

It should still be a matter of pride to be part of a company that is doing 
good work, but equally good service should be rewarded; there is no security 
in the opera world, but in these days of grants could there not be pension 
schemes after so many years service—so long as no opera company turns 
into a Civil Service? (Faithfulness is not the same as efficiency). This too 
is an additional expense, but it would encourage good work and one interested 
worker is worth many who are not. 

Brains and enthusiasm count more than money, but that does not mean 
we can any longer put up with makeshifts as in the brave pioneer days of 
Lilian Baylis; we cannot put up with an orchestra of twenty for the Ring, but 
we do not have to have elephants in Aida. To recoup the costs (or most of 
them) the public must be attracted and therefore all operas must be done as 
well as possible and must be chosen for the theatre in which they are to be 
performed and for the casts which are going to perform them. It’s no good 
doing new works, however good musically, unless they are exciting, nor are 
museum-pieces worth reviving just because they are famous, and it is useless 
to decide it is time to do the Huguenots and then try to find adequate singers: 
at the same time something can be said for an old custom which all critics, 
both professional and amateur, would of course deplore—that is for certain 
arias to be transposed if necessary; this used to be the regular practice when 
the ‘grand’ operas were being written and the question is whether it is better 
to hear, say, the Huguenots with arias transposed or not at all. 

And from this comes another thought: where are such singers to come from 
if there is but little opportunity for young opera students to sing in opera? 
Whether such students are adequately taught at the various schools of music 
is another matter, but should it not be possible to have embryo opera centres, 
as it were, at which the young students can try their voices and be heard? 
Haven't we got rather big ideas about opera? In the old days operas were 
performed at the St. James’s or the Camden Theatre and smaller operas of 
the lighter order were performed all over the country. Are our guest-artists 
from this country or any other so good that there is no point in building up 
future singers of our own? Or have we so many young singers that we can 
afford to risk their voices by rushing them into leading parts before they are 

(continued on page 344) 
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People xvi: 


Ebe Stignani 


by Harold Rosenthal 


We live in an age of slogans and 
catch phrases, of out-worn superla- 
tives and over-worked adjectives, 
of high-pressure salesmanship and 
streamlined advertising. It is not 
surprising therefore that the more 
discerning members of the public 
look with some little suspicion on the 





claims that the impresario or concert manager advances, saying that ‘Mme. 
X is the greatest recitalist of the present day,’ that ‘Signor Y is Caruso’s 
legitimate successor,’ or that ‘The wonder boy Z is the greatest child prodigy 
since Mozart.’ It is hardly more surprising that when some really great 
artist comes before the public, one is very hard put to it, to describe them 
without seeming fulsome and over-effusive. 

Ebe Stignani, no less than any other artist of the day, has also been hailed 
with superlatives and catch-phrases: ‘the Flagstad of Italy,’ ‘the greatest 





living exponent of the art of bel canto,’ 
‘one of the greatest voices now before 
the public.” The great difference in 
the case of Stignani however, is that 
these claims happen to be true, and 
if in this appreciation, I seem to be 
guilty of those excesses of language 
and style I have myself condemned, 
it is because Stignani’s art is of the 
kind that merits their use. 

Ebe Stignani was born in Naples 
on July 10, 1907. Her parents had 
come to Naples from Rome, where 
her father was a salesman of machin- 
ery, and Ebe was their only child. 
When she was ten she entered the 
Naples Conservatory of San Pietro a 
Maiella as a student of the piano. 
Her course of studies included choral 
singing which she began at the age of 
fifteen, and it was then that her un- 
usual voice was heard for the first 
time. 


As Amneris. Photo Paganini 














As Brangaene. Photo Paganini 


Her voice teacher at the Conserva- 
tory was Augostino Roche; and it was 
he who recognised the phenomenal 
range and extraordinary sensitivity 
of Stignani’s voice. He advised her 
against singing dramatic and lyric 
soprano parts, and to take full ad- 
vantage of the natural colouring of 
the voice and sing mezzo-soprano 
and contralto parts. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that she followed 
his advice. 

In July 1925 she graduated with a 
degree for voice and piano, having 
also studied harmony and counter- 
point. At the graduation concert she 
was heard by the director of the San 
Carlo Opera House, who immediately 
offered her a contract which she 
accepted. Her debut was made later 
the same year in the part of Amneris 
under the direction of Gino Marin- 
uzzi. She remained at the San Carlo for the whole of the 1925-26 season, 
making fifty-four appearances. 

After her Naples season she went to Venice and there she was heard by 
one of the directors of the Scala who invited her to Milan for an audition 
with Toscanini. At the conclusion of the audition Toscanini merely nodded 
his head, and the young Ebe was left in doubt as to its outcome; she did not 
have to worry for long, for the next morning’s post brought her the Scala 
contract for the 1926-27 season. 

Her Scala debut took place on 22 December, 1926 as Eboli in Don Carlos. 
This was the eighth and last performance of the opera for the season, and 
she took over her part from Giuseppina Cobelli. Her colleagues on that 
occasion were Bianca Scacciati as Elisabeth de Valois, Antonin Trantoul as 
Don Carlos, Carlo Galeffi as Posa and Tancredi Pasero as Philip; the 
conductor was the young Antonino Votto, who took over the performance 
which had been prepared by Toscanini. The critic of the Corriere della Sera 
wrote: ‘Mme. Stignani displayed a sweetness of voice and precision of 
technique which fully merited the unanimous applause with which she was 
acclaimed.” 

During her first season at the Scala she also sang Aennchen in Der Freischatz, 
Gutrune, Amneris, and Laura in Gioconda, a part that was to become one 
of her greatest. The Gioconda performance was conducted by Toscanini and 
the title part was sung by Gianna Arangi-Lombardi. In the next season she 
repeated the parts of Aennchen and Eboli and added that of Meg in Falstaff. 
She had the added satisfaction however of being the only Eboli for the Don 
Carlos performances, and of having Toscanini to conduct the opera for her. 
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Ebe Stignani as Azucena. Phota Crimeilla. 


As season succeeded season at the Scala her repertory expanded and by the 
end of the 1933-34 season she had added Preziosilla, Azucena, Fenena 
(Nabucco), Adalgisa, Rubria (Nerone), Ortrud, Brangaene, Leonora 
(Favorita), Marina (Boris), and Cathos (Le preziose ridicole) to her earlier parts. 

After the departure of Toscanini from the Scala, there was a sad lowering 
of standards, which continued until de Sabata became one of the theatre's 
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As Nefte in Ponchielli’s ‘Il figluol 
prodigo’. Photo Crimella, 


regular conductors, and it was under 
his baton that many of Stignani’s 
greatest triumphs in the 1930’s took 
place. The 1934-35 season opened 
with a revival of Ponchielli’s seldom 
heard // figluol prodigo (The Prodigal 
Son); this was part of the centenary 
celebrations for the composer’s birth 
that took place all over Italy during 
the 1934-35 season. Stignani sang 
the part of Nefte, and the rest of the 
cast included Gina Cigna, Antonio 
Melandri, Carlo Tagliabue and Tan- 
credi Pasero; de Sabata of course 
was the conductor. During the same 
season she was heard as Eudosia in 
Respighi’s La Fiamma and as Music 
and Silvia in Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 

It was during the 1935-36 season 
at the Scala. that she sang under de Sabata the part of Dalila, a part she 
herself describes as her favourite role, ‘combining as it does the operatic and 
oratorio styles. Dalila is a noble enchantress and a woman of dignity who 
sacrifices herself for the good of her people’ says Mme. Stignani. One of the 
leading Italian critics writing of her first Scala Dalila said that ‘she offered a 
glowing interpretation of the part, an unforgettable portrayal.’ 

During this period Ebe Stignani was heard not only in every Italian opera 
house of importance, but in South America, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
and elsewhere in Europe. Her repertory was still growing and included 
such parts as Maria (Mose), Arsace (Semiramide), La grande vestale (Vestale), 
Isabella (L’/taliana in Algeri), Orfeo (Gluck), Ulrica, Mistress Quickly, 
Principessa di Bouillon (Adriana Lecouvreur), Madelon (Andrea Chenier), La 
Voce (Lucrezia: Respighi), Santuzza, Carmen, Marta (Kovancina), and Hansel. 

Stignani was not heard at Covent Garden until 1937—she was to have 
come to sing Eboli in Beecham’s Don Carlos revival of 1933, but was 
prevented from so doing by previous commitments in South America. Her 
Covent Garden debut took place on 7 May, 1937 as Amneris in an Aida 
performance whose cast included Gina Cigna in the title part, Martinelli as 
Radames and Cesare Formichi as Amonasro; Francesco Salfi was the 
conductor. She returned to Covent Garden in 1939 and was heard a 
Azucena in the last Trovatore performance that season conducted by Gul, 
with Cigna, Jussi Bjérling and Armando Borgioli and once again as Amneris 
in a superb Aida with Caniglia, Gigli and Borgioli and conducted by 
Beecham. Although the cognoscenti among the audience recognised het 
great vocal achievements, the critics with one or two noteworthy exceptions 
like Francis Toye and Dyneley Hussey, were not exactly enthusiastic. Indeed 
the doyen of our English critics could only describe her as ‘an efficient 
workwoman of the ordinary Italian opera type’! It was left to Hussey 
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writing in the Spectator in June 1939 to show a true understanding of her art 
as far as London was concerned: 

‘Mme. Stignani’s Amneris is one of those rare performances that provide 
a pattern of how a particular part should be sung. Her voice is of great 
power and beauty, with its dramatic excitement in every tone that makes 
the great Verdi singer—lI heard part of her broadcast in // Trovatore, and 
though the radio is a searching test to operatic singers, what I heard was 
faultless and I cannot imagine Ai nostri monti sung better.” 

She made her American debut with the San Francisco opera in 1938, and 
although engaged by Edward Johnson for the Metropolitan in the 1939-40 
season, was unable to leave Europe because of the war. Not until 1948 did 
she make her debut in New York, and that in concert and not opera. Virgil 
Thomson, that most demanding of American critics, said of her debut, ‘her 
reputation as an artist was completely justified—there is no questioning the 
perfection of her style.” While Howard Taubman was able to write in the 
New York Times: 

‘It may be that the art of be/ canto is dying as the gloomy ones say, but 
you couldn’t tell it last night at Carnegie Hall where Ebe Stignani made her 
New York debut.’ 

New York opera-lovers made pilgrimages to Philadelphia to hear her sing 
in Gioconda and Trovatore. Cecil Smith writing in Musical America after 
witnessing her performance as Laura said: 

‘In this reviewer’s opinion, her excessive weight does not constitute a 
satisfactory reason for the Metropolitan’s failure to engage so supreme an 
Italian singer, if indeed this is the reason for a neglect that nobody who 
has heard Stignani will be able to understand.’ 

I personally am not surprised, for I have seen a letter from a certain agent 
to the pre-war Covent Garden management recommending another mezzo- 
soprano for the part of Amneris on the 
grounds that although Stignani was 
vocally unrivalled in that part, her 
figure was against her! 

So much for her career; what of 
her voice? what of the woman? Her 
range as has been said is phenomenal, 
from low F to high C, so she is 
equally capable of singing both 
Azucena and Leonora, and in their 
original keys. The voice is velvety in 
quality, and she shows that the art of 
legato singing is not forgotten; in a 
recital she can follow Donna Anna’s 
Non mi dir with Azucena’s Stride la 
vampa. Her platform manner is both 
simple and gracious, like Flagstad 
She stands perfectly still when she 
sings in the concert hall, moving 





As Orfeo. Photo Crimella. 











neither body, hand nor head; she just opens her mouth and with no 
visible effort out pours that seemingly inzxhaustible stream of golden 
tone. She uses her wonderful chest register to great dramatic effect, and 
never indulges in the vulgarities which often characterise the efforts of her 
less tasteful compatriots. On the opera stage her acting is simple and 
dignified, much of the dramatic effect is achieved by voice alone; she can 
bring tears to the eyes by the intensity of her singing, and as Azucena, her 
scenes with Manrico are unforgettable. 

Ebe Stignani is a simple and homely person with dark blue eyes and light 
hair. In 1940 she married Alfredo Sciti, an engineer, and they have a little 
boy called Dino. When she is not singing (and that is not very often), she 
lives on her farm at Imola near Bologna, enjoying a simple family life and 
indulging in her second great love, cooking. She does not believe that a 
singer should become so engrossed in her work as to exclude all other interests. 
‘To see life, not alone in music or on the stage but in all things, broadens one’s 
experience and consequently enlarges the scope of ability. That is very 
important, she once said. 

Like nearly every great artist she is extremely modest, and again like 
Flagstad, feels there is always something new to learn. ‘I have never had to 
struggle to succeed’ she said, ‘but I have felt very sharply the responsibility 
to do alwaysa little better than last time.” With Flagstad having virtually retired 
from the operatic scene, is it too extravagant to claim that Stignani is 
perhaps the greatest contemporary female singer on the stage? I for one 
think not. 


Style in Singing—iv. 
by David Franklin 


*. . . there is no question but our great Grand-children will be very 
curious to know the reason why their Forefathers used to sit together like 
an Audience of Foreigners in their own Country, and to hear whole plays 
acted before them in a Tongue which they did not understand.’ 

‘The next Step to our Refinement was the introducing of Italian Actors 
into our Opera; who sung their Parts in their own language at the same 
time that our Countrymen performed theirs in our Native Tongue. The 
King or Hero of the Play generally spoke in Italian, and his Slaves answered 
him in English; the Lover frequently made his Court, and gained the heart 
of his Princess, in a Language which she did not understand. One would 
have thought it very difficult to have carried on Dialogues after this 
manner, without an Interpreter between the Persons that conversd 
together; but this was the State of the English Stage for about three years.’ 
These two paragraphs from the Spectator may serve to introduce the last 

part of the argument, which has hung suspended for four months. I have 
already made my apologies to the Editor, and now offer them to those few 
readers who will have had the patience to bridge the long gap since my last 
piece (—and who may possibly now allow me to explain that the last few 
months have been full of an unprecedented series of family illnesses and 
emergencies. To my great regret, | now know much more about shopping 
and cooking and housekeeping and nursing that I did, and much, much more 
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than I ever wanted to know. But, as a result of these new and reluctant 
experiences, I plan a series of instructive articles for the very best type of 
family magazine, under the arresting title—‘Through the Dark Winter with 
Pans; Bed and Frying’). 

To establish my innocence of any attempt at criticising particular admini- 
strations, of any attempt, so to speak, to lead my argument up the Garden 
path, I hasten to add that the issue of the Spectator from which I took these 
sentences was dated 21 March—1711! But I think, nevertheless, it is of 
interest that the problem of which Addison wrote two hundred and forty-one 
years ago is still fresh enough to attract Arthur Jacobs to write about it 
this morning—29 April 1952—in the Express. Indeed, I think it would be 
possible to argue that the last two hundred years have made the problem 
more acute, that they have established even more strongly the professional 
leadership of foreign singers, so strongly that still they are allowed to go on 
singing in a language which is unknown, and might as well be Greek, to those 
in the auditorium, and the pit, and on the stage. Those two hundred years 
have made even more obvious the disadvantages which have handicapped 
British singers. 

I write deliberately the ‘professional leadership’ of foreign singers, because, 
for one thing, I don’t know what else to call it, and, for another, because, by 
and large, I don’t think that foreigners have better voices than we have— 
particularly when you take the Welsh into consideration—or that they are 
better all-round singers than we are. It would, of course, be silly to deny 
that, on the whole, Italians sing Italian music, in which they make their 
reputations, better than we do, but I belive it is also true that we sing British 
music better than Italians or Germans, or, for that matter, than Americans. 

The trouble is that there is so little British music in the opera-house with 
which we can in turn establish our reputations, establish our standards, and 
a national style of singing. At a public discussion of this problem some time 
ago, I pointed a dramatic finger at Mr. Britten and said, in an even more 
dramatic voice, ‘We singers cannot build a national style until you, and your 
colleagues, give us a stream of British works of integrity and quality on which 
we can build.” And Mr. Britten replied forcefully that it wasn’t a practical 
proposition for British composers to spend months and months in the 
drudgery of writing an opera, if there were no theatres in which it could be 
played. 

I believe that the essence of the problem is as simple as that. We haven’t 
the buildings in which operas can be sung, and in which voices can grow. 
There is one opera-house in the country big enough to stage the biggest 
productions. It is true that Covent Garden take their big productions—their 
Aida, their Turandot, their Mastersingers—on tour, but provincial theatres 
are so small that in many scenes the scenery and the company are jammed 
together almost immoveably. One can read scrawled on the back of scenery 
the dramatic phrase ‘DEAD IN LIVERPOOL’—an acknowledgement that 
it was impossible to find room for that particular piece anywhere on the 
Liverpool stage. Christopher West, of Covent Garden, said recently that he 
thought himself lucky if he got two-thirds of a big production on to a 
provincial stage, and more often it was only a half. Scenery must be kept in 
railway wagons, because there isn’t room in the theatre, and there is a daily 
and costly procession of vans between the stage door and the goods yard. 
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The provinces must by now be accustomed to the strange sight of an orchestra 
which spills out of its pit, and fills four or five rows of stalls and the two 
ground-floor stage boxes. I can remember a performance in a great provincial 
city when it was found impossible to move the stall seats, and the orchestra 
had to squeeze into the pit, and we played Rosenkavalier with 45 players in 
the pit, and 20 having the evening off, because there wasn’t room for them 
to hold their instruments. The balance sounded a little odd that night. It 
generally does, in the provinces, for operas scored for an orchestra tucked 
away in the pit, and under the apron, sound quite different when the orchestra 
comes to sit with the audience in the stalls. 

Managements, producers, conductors, orchestras, singers, stage staff—all 
are forced to extemporise in their provincial tours, for there is only one 
opera-house in the country—this is surely worth repeating—which is equipped 
to handle the big productions that the whole country wants to see. And yet 
in Germany there are, say, a hundred opera-houses, and in Italy—a hundred 
and twenty? It is not that they are musical and we aren’t. Hundreds of 
choral societies and music clubs up and down the country, and the growing 
and enthusiastic audiences for opera in the country, are the answer to that. 
How is it that Germany and Italy are so well equipped, and that we are so 
miserably handicapped? There’s a whole book to be written to answer that 
question. There would be chapters on the damage done to the English 
theatre by the Puritans, the commercial reign of the Italians in our one 
Royal Opera House in the eighteenth century, the tight hold that they had 
upon the London public (there was a castrato soprano singing in London as 
late as 1844!), the delay of German and Italian political unity until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and an enormous chapter on the effect of our own 
Industrial Revolution, which created new populations around the new heavy 
industries, and a new class of manufacturing princes. In short, the princes 
of Europe had built themselves opera-houses, and our merchant princes 
built chapels. They sing opera. We sing oratorio. 

In Germany and Italy certainly the profession is differently poised from 
ours. There it centres round the opera-house. There, the singer knows the 
security of an annual contract, and a host of other opera managements with 
which he may find work if he wants to indulge in the luxury of quarrelling 
with his own particular management. There, he can spend the whole of his 
life in opera. There, he can be nursed from small beginnings to mastery of 
his profession. Here, the vast majority of our profession rely upon engage- 
ments to sing oratorio, up and down the country, and up and down again. 
No one questions the pleasure that there is for the professional to sing 
oratorio with enthusiastic amateur societies, but no one would question, 
either, that it is a much harder life for him than singing in the opera-house. 
For one thing, it is much more difficult to make a start. In opera, one good 
audition will get you into a company, where you can begin to learn your 
trade, and to build your reputation. But in oratorio, not one audition, nor 
one introduction to a Committee, will be enough. It’s audition after 
audition—and just when a young singer should be gradually growing into his 
best work, he must work like a demon, travelling, rehearsing, singing, travel- 
ling, rehearsing, singing—to get himself known enough to start making a 
living. 

Even when he is established, the oratorio singer works much harder, on the 
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day of his performance, than the opera-singer. With a heavy show at night 
the opera-singer will count on having the day free before-hand. But, when 
you hear Miss ‘A’ in the Messiah next time, you may care to speculate, as 
you listen, that she has possibly got up at 7, to leave the house at 8, to catch 
the 9.15 train, which arrived at 1.40, when she got a cab to the hall, just in 
time for a rehearsal with Sir Down Beat at 2, which finished at 4.45, which 
just gave her time for another cab to the hotel, where she hung up her frock, 
had a quick meal, changed, and got a third cab back to the hall by 6.40, ready 
to start the performance at 7. I have the greatest admiration for the stamina, 
the patience, and the enthusiasm with which my profession keeps on working 
well under such conditions—but I wonder how much more comfortably it 
would work, and how much more audiences would enjoy themselves, if more 
of the profession were to work under the more stable conditions of the 
opera-house? 

There are, I suppose, no more than sixty to seventy full-time opera 
principals in this country. The wonder is, not that in singing Italian and 
German opera our standards may lag behind those of the Italian and German 
specialists with whom we are customarily compared, but that so small a 
professional body can have accomplished so much, and that it can have 
sustained its standards over the very wide variety of work that the public 
demands from it. But its small numbers create problems peculiar to this 
country. Take two of them—(a) With so few in the profession, for the most 
part we can’t specialise. Everyone must take his share of the repertory— 
tonight, Italian opera, Wednesday—German, Friday—a character part, 
Monday—something lyrical. And once you are in the company, work piles 
on your shoulders, no matter how long, or how short, your experience of 
the stage. One doesn’t blame either managements or artists—it is the fault 
of the system—but it is public knowledge that of recent years promising 
young singers have made their first stage appearance as Papa Germont, as 
Micaela—even as Fidelio. What ordeals those performances were, only those 
artists can know. (6) With so few in the profession, how many recruits can 
it absorb each year? How many of the hundreds of young singers in the 
colleges of music can hope for a career in the opera-house? Most important, 
how many teachers teach for the opera-house—and how many are forced to 
play safe, and teach their pupils to make a living by singing oratorio? 

But most important of all the effects with which the lack of theatres has 
handicapped the British singer, is the lack of material with which he can 
develop a British style of singing. (Even in oratorio, there are few native 
works in the ordinary repertory. For the most part, our choral societies 
sing foreign works, indifferently translated, or works written to English texts 
by foreigners who imperfectly understood the subtleties and the richness of 
our language). There are no theatres in which British operas could be 
consistently played, and so our composers don’t write them. And British 
singers must go on singing the same old dreary and meaningless translations, 
which make it impossible for a singer to present a persuasive and moving 
characterisation, but reduce him only to a man who sings silly words which 
interfere with a good tune. 

Addison once wrote: 

“I remember an Italian Verse that ran thus Word for Word, 
And turned my Rage into Pity; 
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which the English for Rhime sake translated, 
And into Pity turned my Rage. 

By this means the soft Notes that were adapted to ‘Pity’ in the Italian, 
fell upon the Word ‘Rage’ in the Translation. It often-times happened 
likewise, that the finest notes in the Air fell upon the most insignificant 
Words in the Sentence. I have known the word ‘And’ pursued through 
the whole Gamut, have been entertained with many a melodius ‘The,’ 
and have heard the most beautiful Graces, Quavers, and Divisions 
bestowed upon ‘Then,’ ‘For,’ and ‘From’; to the eternal Honour of our 
English Particles.’ 

Nothing could hit off more exactly the difficulties of translations. And yet, 
with the proper material, the singing of our people can be outstandingly 
lovely. I can remember performances—can’t we all?—in which British 
artists suddenly seemed to grow larger than life-size, suddenly gave out 
performances which placed them alongside the great singers of every nation. 
(I can still hear a phrase from Purcell’s King Arthur which echoes obstinately 
through the twenty-five years since I heard it. ‘Stretch out thy lazy limbs’— 
do you know that miraculous line from a miraculous scene? I shall always 
remember a magical performance of the embroidery song in Grimes—a 
breathtaking performance of the last scene in Gerontius—I could go on for 
a long time with this catalogue of the delights that British singers have given 
me). Always, always, when one looks at the scores, it is obvious that these 
delights have been born of the perfect marriage of words and music, where 
words lie serenely and clearly in a melodic line which is moulded around the 
shapes, the stresses of the words, where the singer finds the voice floating 
easily along comfortable and familiar words. there the music crystallizes and 
emphasises—by the shape of its phrases, the colours of its harmonies, and 
the shifting accents of its rhythms—the compelling loveliness of the poem, 
which the music itself has made more lovely. 

This is what the Editor said when he began all this a year ago. This is where 
we came in—and this is where I go out. 


Concerning Opera Economics—(continued from page 334) 


ready? Singers now must specialise: they cannot be equally good in opera, 
on the platform or at the mike. (Listen to some famous microphone-singers 
in an opera-house!). 

I do not suggest that any of these ideas solve the problem, but if opera is 
to avoid alienating its present enthusiastic audience the standard must be 
kept up and this can only be done by continuity of tradition in a permanent 
company; if we haven't the tradition, we must make it and if there is any 
doubt as to the value of a standard, just listen to members of an audience 
who have seen one of their old favourite operas in a production four years 
old by a cast who haven't the opportunity to do anything better than gel 
through it ‘very well considering.” Opera economics must be based on the 
best and most reasonable minimum without squandering on artists, decor of 
staff and without ‘making do’ at the expense of the opera. Above all opera must 
move with the times and not stay based on what used to be done with different 
conditions in the past—that is not what tradition means. 
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‘Golden Age’ Records” 


Virtually all the singers represented in this series (and the first batch of 
records consists exclusively of singers) were famous performers in their own 
day. If one likes their records, one is confirming the judgment of another 
generation; if one does not, one may be disliking a musical style which now 
seems out of date, a performing manner which a singer may not have troubled 
to adapt to the recording horn, a voice which does not appeal to all tastes— 
one may even be playing the record at the wrong speed, and so be hearing 
something quite different from what was originally put on the wax (the 
importance of the correct record speed cannot be over-stressed). In its 
proper context (which was never gramophone or radio), the effect of what 
these singers did was enormously successful, so that it is necessary to tread 
warily when finding fault with reproductions of their efforts: there is always 
the possibility that what we are listening to was not remotely like what our 
ancestors heard in real life. (1 ought to add that this portentous warning is 
addressed primarily to myself, not to my readers; this is the way I tried—or 
should have tried—to listen to these records). 

Let us get the complaints out of the way. Why are the couplings often 
inconsistent (e.g., both VB40 and VBS53 contain Patti on one side and Melba 
on the other; would they not have been better coupled under the respective 
singers?). Why do some items appear twice, differently coupled (e.g., Caruso 
VAS52 and VA58)? Why are accurate 
dates not given on labels, and why is 
re-recording not mentioned when it 
has taken place (e.g., Bellincioni 
VBI1, Plancon VBI2, and McCor- 
mack Meistersinger VB7)? Above 
all, why are we not told the key in 
which the record begins, as used to 
be done on early records? So often, 
the records play at below 78 and 
sound ludicrous at a higher speed. 
One other grumble: was it really 
necessary for 12 in. discs to cost 
22/114d. and 10 in. 15/Ild. each— 
huge prices, that must limit the sales 
of what could be a most valuable 
Series. 

The records themselves suggest 
two considerations: (1) do they con- 
tain really fine performances of the 


Melba as Ophélie in Thomas's 
‘Hamlet’. 








: Although ‘His Master's Voice’ informed us that they were not sending out any review copies of 
the Archive series of records, they were kind enough to let me hear them all at my leisure. I have 
Printed the numbers of those that seem particularly desirable in bold type. 
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music according to our 1952 ideas and ears?; (2) What do they tell us about 
these famous performers of an earlier generation? 

There are plenty of singers from the Golden Age; let us take Melba as 
representative. She has three single acoustic sides, of which only the Aubade 
from Le Roi d’ Ys (VB13) shows the exquisitely sensitive musical line for which 
she was famous. Most welcome is the re-issue of one of the only two electrical 
records she ever made in the studio (VB64). Several features of the Golden 
Age at its best are to be found in Dite alla giovine. The distinguished 
phrasing, the extraordinary preservation of the voice to any age (she was 65 
at the time it was made in 1926), the quite unbreakable line, the perfect 
control, the technique that was equal to any demand made upon it, the far 
from negligible musical understanding. That you do not find these qualities 
everywhere goes without saying; Olimpia Boronat was famous for her /egato 
singing, but I must confess that I often find that her singing as recorded 
sounds explosive, her rubato overdone, the ornaments over-emphatic—and 
this even in her celebrated but to my mind not faultless Qui /a voce (VAI1). 
The voice itself sounds gloriously full and of very beautiful quality, but the 
singing has become an end in itself and the vehicle of something other than 
the music. 

I cannot help thinking that this sometimes happened with such singers as 
de Lucia and even Battistini. De Lucia is perhaps an extreme case: he could 
spin out a tone or a phrase to such effect that his singing is sometimes more 
like a tight-rope act than a performance of music—difficult to do, but not 
necessarily artistic. His record of Lohengrin shows how the music vanishes 
beneath the singer‘s anxiety to show off his tricks, and the result (as in 
Carmen on the reverse) seems to me quite horrifying (if you do not think an 
Italian capable of singing Wagner, listen to Giuseppe Borgatti). The best of 
de Lucia’s are the duets with Huguet (VB34), particularly that from Pécheurs 
de Perles which is mercilessly pulled about but still retains shape and a magic 
of its own, unlike the famous love duet from Puritani as sung by Marconi 
and Galvany (VB4)—a real Golden Age oddity. The performance is 
ludicrous, and the scramble at the end of each verse sounds positively like a 
caricature of Disney's Clara Cluck. 

Battistini’s singing was said to be a model of elegance and style, his 
technique phenomenal, and he sang in public until he was seventy. What do 
the records show? At their best, all that his reputation suggests: the steady 
stream of even sound, the controlled line, the consistent style—in for 
instance the aria from Donizetti’s Don Sebastiano (VB18), or, perhaps the 
best of all, Vieni meco from Ernani (VB23). But, in Lo vedremo (VB23 
reverse), why does he allow himself to breathe after ‘tra’ in the middle of 
‘traditor’ in preparation for the F sharp that is just coming? Do the caricature 
of Don Giovanni and the incredibly unrhythmic singing of Eg/i e salvo from 
Forza (VAS5) also represent Golden Age characteristics? It took all my 
historical sense, all my enjoyment of his singing of Rubinstein’s Nerone or 
Linda, to remind me that this was a great singer and what I was hearing 
only records. At times, it sounded so much as though the enviable technique 
was carrying too little weight in the shape of musical interpretation. 

What about the coloraturas? There are some staggering exhibitions of 
technique here, such as Tetrazzini’s coupling of arias from Huguenots and 
Crispino e la Comare (VB41), or her exceptional Bel raggio (VBI5), aa 
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Vanni Marcoux as Mephistophéleés. Photo Dover Street Studio. 











Fanny Heldy as Violetta. 


example of a highly decorated air, 
embellished by the singer and yet 
still fulfilling the spirit of the music 
in an exceptional way. Galli-Curci 
in the same aria stays nearer to the 
musical text but is less brilliant; her 
teautiful AA non giunge on the 
reverse (VB5) makes perhaps a more 
attractive coupling than Tetrazzini’s 
firmly sung version of the inane aria 
from L’Etoile du Nord.  Galli- 
Curci’s Mad scene from Hamlet 
(VB65) is fluent and unusual, though 
undistinguished as music, and her 
L’histoire amoureuse from Auber’s 
Manon Lescaut one of the best 
records she has ever made. Kurz 
demonstrates her incomparably easy 
trill, and the two electrical records of 
hers are interesting curiosities; but 
Sembrich is not here represented by recordings which show her at her best. 
Both Hempel’s records can be highly recommended; VB2I has the two 
Zauberfléte arias, the opening section of the first sung with wonderful poise 
and sadness, the coloratura of both with almost unbelievable ease and 
fluency. Neshdanova sings a piece from Goldmark’s Wintermédrchen (The 
Winter's Tale) and the Queen of Night’s second aria (VB37). The attack in 
the Magic Flute is unusual, and the lovely trills and splendid open-throated 
singing in the attractive Goldmark aria are particularly notable. The old 
coloratura singers, in fact, sound very good on these records, but to my 
mind none of them provides a performance of quite such musical and vocal 
authority as Ivogiin did in 1932 of Zerbinetta’s aria (VB67). The phrasing is 
perfectly musical and the technique (which has to encompass a trill on a 
high D after sustaining the note for two bars) is immaculate. This must be 
one of the most perfect coloratura performances ever recorded. 

Taking in on the way the compelling vigour of Ruffo (VA1I6), the full- 
voiced, versatile efficiency of Boninsegna in a variety of pieces, the polish 
and musicianship of Renaud (VB20), the individual charm and technical 
proficiency of Smirnoff (particularly in Onegin and May Night, VB39), we 
come to the incomparable Caruso. With hardly an exception, the 32 records 
of his which appear in the series show a vocal splendour which must be 
unrivalled on discs, a taste and style which are extraordinarly adaptable, and 
a constant musical authority which is (dare I say it?), the rarest thing of all 
in a ‘star.. The operatic records range from 1902 to 1916 but, if in later 
records the top notes sound darker and there is a heavier ‘feel’ in the 
phrasing, there is less change in the colour of the voice than legend would, 
have one believe—BUT, you must play the early records at the right speed. 
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One cannot help being struck by Caruso’s amazing penetration into the 
music he sings, the phrasing is almost invariably broad and full of meaning, 
and time after time one is convinced that it would be impossible to sing the 
piece better. Did any Italian ever sing the Flower song or Mi par d’udir ancora 
as well as Caruso, and have the arias from Mefistofele (VA7), Tosca (VA384), 
Don Pasquale (VB55), or Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba (VA36), been sung 
even comparably since he died? If you are looking for something off the 
beaten track, try the beautiful aria from Donizetti's Duca d’Alba (VBS56), 
which is gloriously sung. 

Which of Caruso’s contemporaries could compare with him? Vocally, 
Slezak is something of a Teutonic equivalent, but even later in his career 
he was hardly as well equipped a singer. There are exciting souvenirs of his 
famous Walther (VA3), and cf his Assad (VA22), as well as interesting discs 
from La Dame Blanche and Masaniello. A singer of quite a different type 
was McCormack; accuracy, smooth singing, a steady, pure stream of sound, 
effortlessly produced—these were McCormack’s characteristics; sometimes 
his singing lacks meaning, as to my mind in Mi par d’udir, but at others the 
shaping is as musicianly as the phrasing (Joseph, VB7, for example). His 
duets with Sammarco (VB33) are very good. Then there was Edmond 
Clément, whose supple, sensitive singing can be heard with Journet in the 
comic duet from Robert le Diable (VB30). Two other contemporaries of 
Caruso’s should not be overlooked; the fine Russian artist, Sobinoff, whose 
classical, expressive singing of nostalgic music from Russalka and Raphael 
is much to be admired; and Jadlowker, whose training as a Cantor gave him 
an almost unmatched facility in arias from Fra Diavolo and the Barber 
(VB54)—the trills, heroic coloratura and fluent articulation are truly 
astounding. Caruso’s immediate successors are represented by Cortis, 
who sings excerpts from La Cena delle Beffe strongly; by Fleta, who 
deals idiomatically with duets from 
Marina; and by Gigli, who is at his @& Heiagit 
most lyrical in the duet from L’Amico 
Fritz—good, but not to be compared 
as singing with Schipa’s in a more 
recent disc. 

Two outstanding baritone records 
are re-issued. The earlier is by de 
Luca (VB6), and shows almost every 
quality one can ask of a singer: the 
voice is full and firm and round, the 
singing wonderfully controlled and 
even, the music itself projected with 
a maximum of meaning and a mini- 
mum of fuss—note the model sing- 
sing of the recitative—and when one 
has played it one heaves a sigh of 
relief: after all, a Golden Age 





Plancgon as Mephistophéles. 














Maria Nemeth as Turandot. 


baritone (by 1924 at any rate) could 
sing the music without exhibitionism 
of any kind! Vanni Marcoux was 
reputedly a great actor as well as a 
great singer, and both qualities are 
apparent in his singing of the 
Serenade from Don Giovanni (in 
perfect Italian, whatever the label 
may say), which is without any 
question the finest version of this 
subtly difficult aria I have ever heard, 
on or off record (VASO). So many 
singers pull the phrases about as if 
they were chewing gum, and Vanni 
Marcoux’s lovely, flexible phrasing, 
and his impeccable line come not so 
much as a relief but as a revelation. 

Several distinguished basses are 
represented, from Hesch, a stalwart of Mahler’s regime in Vienna, to Journet. 
But paramount here is Pol Plancon, a singer of legendary accomplishments. 
In his Vi ravviso (VB12), listen to the turns in the opening phrases, to the 
wonderful smoothness throughout, the exemplary soft singing, the way in 
which the languorous phrasing creates an elegant yet pastoral atmosphere in 
much less time than it takes to tell. We should clamour for a re-issue of all 
Plancon’s records and use them as a touchstone of quality. Pinza makes a 
brave effort to achieve the same standard in his singing of the fine aria from 
I Puritani (VB70), which is done with notable style and most beautiful vocal 
quality. 

Notable amongst the resurrected electrical recordings is Rosa Ponselle’s 
very beautiful singing of two fine arias from La Vestale (VB3); nothing of 
hers should be missed, whatever its price, and the music here is out of the 
ordinary and rewarding. I am particularly glad that H.M.V. has re-issued 
the two records made by Zenatello at a public performance of Ofello at 
Covent Garden. No other record that I have heard gives so vivid an im- 
pression as VBI7 of the opening phase of Iago’s temptation, nor so splendid 
a one of Otello’s rage once it is aroused. VB8 is rather faintly recorded, but, 
if you can afford both, it is a fitting companion piece. Zenatello and his 
wife, Maria Gay, join in a performance made in 1930, when both were past 
their best, of the finale of Carmen; there is a great deal to admire in the way 
they put over the drama, and certainly no other available version affords 
much competition (VB43). No less celebrated a tenor was Martinelli, whose 
rarest published record, from Samson et Dalila, is re-issued (VB42). It was 
made just before the war, and contains splendid singing of seldom recorded 
material. Few singers have conveyed tension and drama like Martinelli, of 
combined such fire with so perfect a line. 

Maria Nemeth’s dramatic voice and soaring line come over well in two 
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Martinelli as Otello. Photo Crimella. 


historically interesting arias from Die 
Kénigin von Saba (VB36), the best 
things she ever recorded apart possibly 
from the wonderfully dramatic 
Martern aller Arten. No less valuable 
is the recording of the climax of the 
Oasis scene from Thais in a justly fam- 
ous performance by Fanny Heldy and 
Marcel Journet (VA47). This is some 
of Massenet’s loveliest music, and the 
singing of Heldy has style and charm 
as well as great musical authority. 

There is much that I have not had 
room to mention: can one miss the 
opportunity of hearing a disc, however 
imperfect, by Bellincioni, who was, 
according to Verdi, one of the most 
satisfactory Violettas he ever heard 
(VBI1)? Most people will want to wait for a more worthy souvenir of the 
great Mary Garden than the wayward and musically inaccurate Card song 
from Carmen, but who could resist a properly inflammatory version by 
Ansseau and Tilkin Servais of the famous duet from La Muette de Portici 
(VA54), whose performance in 1830 touched off the revolt of the Belgians 
against their Dutch masters? Can one ignore Destinn’s smooth performances 
of Lohengrin and her splendid Rusa/ka, or Giannini’s singing of Forza arias, 
or Sigrid Onegin’s of two Loewe songs (the singing here is magnificent and 
at one moment has the opulence of Ponselle, at another the sensitivity of de 
los Angeles; VA27). 

Much of the music available here cannot be found elsewhere on records, 
and a great deal of the singing is on a very high level. Most of the acoustics 
will sound best on an acoustic gramophone, and ALL the records listed will 
only sound tolerable if played at the right speeds. H. 


- News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The summer season at Covent Garden will continue until 
the first week in July. Unfortunately we shall not be hearing just yet the 
promised Norma performances, as Mme. Callas cannot come to London 
at this time. There is some compensation however in that Ebe Stignani will 
be returning to Covent Garden for the first time since 1939; she will be heard 
in four special performances of // Trovatore with Lucia Kelston as Leonora, 
Primo Zambruno, a young Italian tenor (a pupil of Francesco Merli), as 
Manrico, and Jess Walters as di Luna; the performances which will be sung 
in Italian, will be conducted by Franco Capuana. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
will be making a welcome return to the opera house during June, and will be 
heard as Mimi, 
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Derby. The Laurence Lee Grand Ofcra Society recently gave the first 
performance in Derby of The Bcrtered Bride. During the week's season at 
the Hippcdrome, the society also gave performances of La Boheme. Another 
amateur society, the Liverpool Grand Ofera Company, is even more 
ambitious, and produced Turandot at the David Lewis Theatre from May 7 
to 10. Surely this must have been the first amateur performance of this 
notoriously difficult work in this country? 


America 

Curt Weiler’ writes from New York: The return of Meistersinger to the 
Metropolitan after a season’s absence was marked by some splendid orches- 
tral playing and choral singing under Fritz Reiner, but some uneven per- 
formarcces on the part of the soloists. Hopf in his debut as Walter disclosed 
a strong voice but some of his singing was distinctly rough. Richard Holm 
replacing the sick Dermota was a first-class David, but Walburga Wegner 
a disappointing Eva, her interpretation lacking both charm and warmth. 
Schoffler was in fine voice as Sachs, but Pernerstorfer was no more than an 
adequate Pogner. Pechner ruins his once admirable Beckmesser by un- 
warranted exaggerations; Kenneth Schon no longer a member of the company 
replaced the sick Janssen as Kothner and Hertha Glaz was a first-rate 
Magdalena. The staging by Yannopoulos was plausible though conventional. 

Parsifal was restored during Holy Week and received three performances. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted. Varnay and Harshaw sang Kundry, and the 
other principals included Hopf and Svanholm (Parsifal), Hotter and 
Sch6ffier (Amfortas), Ernster and Hines (Gurnemanz). 

The 1952-53 season will begin on November 10 and will last twenty-two 
weeks. The three new productions will comprise the American premiere of 
The Rake’s Progress, La Forza del Destino and La Bohéme. Boris Godounov, 
Don Pasquale, La Gioconda, Lohengrin, Tristan, Rosenkavalier, Tosca, Samson 
and Delilah, and Don Giovanni are listed as revivals: and the rest of the 
repertory will consist of Cosi fan Tutte, Fledermaus, Aida, Butterfly, Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Parsifal, Don Carlos, Meistersinger and 
Rigoletto. 

The Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company recently gave a performance 
of Tristan und Isolde in which Margaret Harshaw followed up her New York 
success as Briinnhilde with a superb Isolde; Svanholm, Glaz, Sch6ffier and 
Vichegonov completed the cast. 

The San Antonio Opera Festival which was founded by Max Reiter continued 
this year under the musical directorship of Victor Alessandro. The operas 
presented included Tosca (Kirsten, del Monaco, Cassel), Faust (Yeend, 
Bjérling, London, Cassel), Cavalleria Rusticana (Nelli, Rounseville, Frigerio), 
Pagliacci (Likova, Vinay, Guarrera, Chabay), Bartered Bride (Novotna 
Petrak, Baccaloni, Chabay). 

Handel’s Semele was produced on March 26 and 27 at the Great Hall of 
Lowell House, Harvard University, in an attempt to reproduce the actual 
first production of the work. The scores had been sent from England and 
much research had gone into the project. 

Two recent productions at the Juilliard School, were the first American 
performance of Milhaud’s The Play of Robin and Marion and a children’s 
comic opera in one act Henny Penny by the late Jerzy Fitelberg. 
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Austria 

During the Vienna Festival weeks (May 17 to June 12) the Vienna State 
Opera will present a Richard Strauss cycle, consisting of eight of the com- 
poser’s works. There will be a new production of Arabella and performances 
cf works already in the Opera’s repertory: Rosenkavalier, Salome, Elektra, 
Ariadne auf Naxos, Daphne, Capriccio, and Josefslegende (Ballet). The 
company of the State Opera visited Brussels from May 5 to 10 to present a 
Mozart cycle, and Wiesbaden to take part in the annual May Festival. 


. 

Belgium 

The season at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, has been notable for 
the singing of the young American soprano Giulia Bardi, whose debut in 
Lucia di Lammermoor was a great success. She followed this up with per- 
formances of Violetta and Mireille. There have been productions of La 
Cenerentola in Italian and Walkiire in German. Other works listed for 
production during the season include Jeanne d°Arc, Madame Bovary, 
(Bondeville), The Telephone and The Rake’s Progress. 


Germany 

R. P. O’Hogan sends the following report from Berlin: The most interesting 
producer of opera in Berlin today is Walter Felsenstein, the Intendant of 
the Komische Oper in the Soviet Sector of the city. His productions of 
Zigeunerbaron, Fledermaus and the modern Twelfth Night (by Arthur 
Kusterer) have during the last two years been withdrawn in favour of other 
works; they afford however some indication of the policy followed by 
Felsenstein—namely having a small repertory of well-rehearsed operas, as 
opposed to a top-heavy schedule of ill-prepared offerings. This latter fault 
is evident in the Spielplan of both the Deutsche Staatsoper in the Soviet 
Sector and the Stadtische Oper in the British Sector. 

Undoubtedly a factor that has greatly assisted in achieving this high 
standard of production is the limitation om the repertory imposed by Felsen- 
stein, only nine operas and operettas being at the present time included in 
his schedule, compared with a figure of more than thirty operas at each of 
the other two ope:a houses. Felsenstein’s repertory at the present time 
consists of Carmen, Orpheus in the Underworld, Bartered Bride, Der Vogel- 
handler, Figaro, La Vie Parisienne, Freischiitz, Die Vier Grobiane (School for 
Fathers) and The Barber of Seville. All but the two last-named are produced 
by himself, while the Barber is the work of a pupil of Felsenstein, Giinter 
Rennert ofthe Hamburg Staatsoper—it is in fact identical with Rennert’s 
Hamburg production, with the same brilliant settings, and even down to 
importing the original Figaro, Almaviva and Bartolo from Hamburg; 
the Wolf-Ferrari work was produced nominally by Peter Stanchina of 
Diisseldorf, but during the last fortnight of rehearsals the production was 
‘tightened up’ so much by Felsenstein that the result is indistinguishable 
from the work of his own hand. Oscar Fritz Schuh from Vienna and 
Salzburg was responsible last season for the two one-acters Gianni Schicchi 
and Milhaud’s Pauvre Matelot, but both of these first-rate inscenations (to 
use Mr. Ernest Newman’s word) were unfortunately withdrawn after only 
fifty performances. (It is by no means unusual for an opera to run for over 
200 performances at the Komische Oper). 
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Sonia Schdner as Aennchen and Elfriede 
Trétschel as Agathe. Photo W. Saeger 


The finest production in the reper- 
tory is that of Freischiitz, and on 
this Felsenstein has lavished tremen- 
dous care. The principal roles are 
sung by Trétschel (Agathe), Geisler 
(Max), and Gerhard Frei (Kaspar). 
Trotschel’s voice appears to be some- 
what cold for the role of Agathe, and 
she has a distressing tendency to 
flatten in some of her more sustained 
notes, particularly in the lower 
register (although this failing is never 
to be heard in her singing of Susanna 
in Figaro); but she brings to the role 
a warmth and naturalness of acting 
that largely compensates for these 
occasional vocal shortcomings. It is 
hard to conceive of a better Aennchen 
than Schoner; pretty as a picture 
and a natural actress, she brings to it a light but invariably tuneful voice. 
She will shortly be heard as another Aennchen (Nanetta) in Felsenstein’s 
production of Falstaff which is now in rehearsal and is due to come into the 
repertoire in mid-March. 

Walter Geisler as Max displays a tenor voice which is unforced and 
lyrical, but shows himself somewhat stiff in his acting. The contrary is the 
case with Gerhard Frei, whose gruff voice is by no means unsuited to the 
part of Kaspar, especially when accompanied by acting of such a very high 
order, so that the Wolf’s Glen melodrama is raised from the rather ludicrous 
pantomime that it can so easily appear to a thrilling climax in the develop- 
ment of the opera. The settings of Caspar Neher for this latter scene are 
also convincing, and the collapse of the tree-bridge over the gully as it is 
struck by lightning on the casting of 
the fatal seventh bullet is truly some- 
thing to behold. Arthur Griiber from 
the Hamburg Staatsoper is now 
responsible for Freischiitz, and is a 
great improvement on his predecessor 
(Hans Gahlenbeck from Rostock). 
(It is good news that the Griiber has 
been engaged as General musik 
direktor at the Komische Oper for 
the 1952/53 season). 





Gerhard Frey as Caspar, and Walter 
Geisler as Max. 
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A scene from Lehner’s ‘ Die schlaue Susanna’ at the Niirnberg Opera. 
Photo Ulrich. 


The Dresden Staatsoper celebrated the one-hundredth-and-twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death with a week devoted to his music, including 
of course two performances of Fidelio conducted by Generalmusikdirektor 
Rudolf Kempe. Dora Zchille sang the part of Leonora, Helmut Schindler 
and Erich Witte were the Florestans and Manfred Hiibner and Werner 
Faulhaber the Don Pizarros. Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz was given a new 
production earlier this season; the cast included Elisabeth Reichelt, Helena 
Rott, Helmut Schindler and Arno Schellenberg; Karl Schubert was the 
conductor. 

The season at the Stadtische Oper, Leipzig, has included the production of 
Ottmar Gerster’s opera Enoch Arden. Gerster who is professor of composi- 
tion at the Staatlichen Hochshule, Leipzig, has based his opera which was 
first produced at Diisseldorf in 1936, on Tennyson’s poem. Ofello, Don 
Carlos and The Bartered Bride have been other new productions this 
season. 

The Niirnberg Opera has produced a new opera buffa, Die schlaue Susanna 
by Franz Xaver Lehner, who is professor of composition and the organ at 
the Bayerische Staatskonservatorium, Wiirzburg. The work is based on a 
story of Lope de Vegas; the German translation is by Hans Schlegel. Rudolf 
Otto Hartmann was the producer and Karl Peter Mannert the conductor. 

The Staatstheater at Karlsruhe has given the first performance in Germany 
since pre-Hitler days of Halevy’s Die Jiidin (La Juive); Ingeborg Exner sang 
the part of Rachel and Josef Walden that of Eleazar. Smetana’s The Kiss 
was also produced in this theatre this season. 
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Willi Schwenkreis and Elisabeth Rose 
in Gerster‘s ‘Enoch Arden’ at Leipzig. 









Hungary 

Examination of the archives of the 
Esterhazy family has brought to 
light a completely unknown opera 
by Joseph Haydn, /nfedelta Delusa; 
the work, which is a two act comic 
opera or burletta, was only once 
before performed, when the Empress 
Maria Theresa visited Duke Anton 
Paul Esterhazy. The Budapest radio 
broadcast the work on April 1, the 
two-hundredth-and-twentieth anni- 
versary of Haydn's birth. It will 
enter the repertory of the Budapest 
State Opera House later this year. 

























Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following 
report from Milan: The Verdi prize awarded by the Scala for the out- 
standing opera submitted in the open competition was won by the Argentine 
composer Juan José Castro. The judges who decided to award Proserpina e lo 
straniero the prize of four million lire, were Strawinsky, Honegger, Pedrollo 




































Cantelli, de Sabata, Ghedini and Ronga, all of whom were openly enthusiastic M 
about the work, which to say the least, greatly disappointed both the critics 
and the public. 
The work was supposed to show the world that the art of opera composing cc 
was still very much alive; we got however an anti-Verdian work, of such ve 
obscure musical value that the average member of the audience was unable 
to get to grips with it. The only laudable part from the musical point of view an 
was the choral writing, which at times was exceedingly beautiful. of 
The libretto of the poet Omar del Carlo which is based on the Greek myth to 
of Proserpina and the Stranger, is original and intelligent; though his ideas en 
on the subject caused no little embarrassment to the formal and moral- el 
minded opera-goer on the first night. The translation from the Spanish was ne 
by Eugenio Montale, and who made quite a successful attempt to disentagle pe 
the somewhat complicated and obscure parts of the plot. we 
After the first half-hour or so the music became monotonous, and it never op 
seemed to change in style or rhythm. The third act begins with a long ha 
cor anglais passage highly reminiscent of Tristan, and after the first few bars juc 
it was stopped with cries of ‘Viva Wagner’ from the gallery. me 
Nothing but praise can be given to the cast; Elisabetta Barbato was + pe 
excellent as Proserpina; Gian Giacomo Guelfi as the stranger sang throughout | 
with a rich warm voice. Cloe Elmo gave a rich character study as Marfa the Fu 
brothel keeper. Mirto Picchi who had little to sing, but was on the stage during Col 
the whole of the first and last acts, was outstanding in the part of Marcial. Ha 
The sets were by Benois and the producer was Giorgio Strehler. Castro for 
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Mirto Picchi and Cloe Elmo in ‘Proserpina e lo Straniero’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani. 


conducted his own work, and if not an outstanding composer is certainly a 
very fine conductor. 

Giulio Confalonieri, writing in the Messagero, said: ‘No one was more 
anxious than ourselves to hail in Juan José Castro the long awaited saviour 
of the universal melodrama and to endorse the verdict of the Seven. However, 
to begin with, may we establish here and now (rightly or wrongly) that we 
endorse nothing of the sort. According to us (rightly or wrongly), Proserpina 
e lo Straniero purely as a literary work is a mistake, due either to ingenuous- 
ness or presumption; as a musical score, it is the torment of a musician, 
perhaps very gifted, in the torture chamber of the dramatic verities. Even if 
we are not to be amazed that the examiners of the ‘Verdi Prize’ chose the 
opera of Castro and del Carlo, we cannot but be amazed that they should 
have accompanied their choice with such laudatory comment. Unless the 
judges, like ourselves, perceived in this unfortunate and certainly unimportant 
melodrama the product of a musician who, in other circumstances, could 
perhaps produce notable works.’ 

Before the Castro opera, there had been a revival of Meistersinger under 
Furtwaingler. The work was given entirely uncut, and the conductor’s 
continual slowing down of many of the tempi seemed painfully long drawn out. 
Hans Beirer as Walter was in poor voice; he seemed extremely tired, and 
forgot the words and music in the Prize-song. The outstanding stage per- 
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formance was that of Erich Kunz as Beckmesser. Josef Herrmann was a 
sincere Sachs, Murray Dickie as David displayed the best voice among the 
males and sang the part with youthfulness and vitality. Elisabeth Griimmer 
sang Eva purely and cleanly, and Sieglinde Wagner was an efficient Magdalena. 
The producer was Otto Erhardt, and his work in the crowd scenes was not 

what one would have expected from a man of his repute. 

The spring season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania, opened with a 
successful performance of Mefistofele with Rossi-Lemeni in the title part, 
Rosetta Noli as Margherita, and Nicola Filacuridi as Faust; Molinari- 
Pradelli was the conductor of this work and also of Traviata and Andrea 
Chenier which followed. In the Verdi opera Maria Callas was heard as 
Violetta, Giuseppe Campora as Alfredo and Enzo Mascherini as Germont; 9 
in Chenier the young soprano Pili Martorel was much applauded as 7 
Maddelena; Primo Zambruno was the protagonist and Aldo Protti the 
Gerard. Two operas new to Catania followed, Don Giovanni with Mario 
Petri in the title part and Alfano’s Risurrezione with Carla Gavazzi. The 
season also included performances of Madama Butterfly with Rosetta Noli 
and Alvino Misciano, conducted by Bellezza,and Antonio Savasta’s Vera. 

The spring season at the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, also opened with @ 
performance of Mefistofele with Rossi-Lemeni; Cesy Broggini sang Margherita 
and Gianni Poggi was Faust; Franco Capuana was the conductor. The 
season has included performances of Traviata with Tebaldi, Poggi and 
Mascherini, Don Giovanni with Birgit Nilsson, Gladys Huchta, Noni, Rossi- 
Lemeni, Tajo and Valletti, and Tannhduser with Antonietta Stella, Adelina 
Cambi, Hans Beirer and Raimondo Torres. 

The season at the San Carlo, Naples, has continued with some highly 
successful performances of Rheingold and Walkiire given in the Bayreuth 
production of Wieland Wagner and conducted by Knappertsbusch. The 
leading parts were taken by Sigurd Bjérling (Wotan), Erich Witte (Loge), 
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‘Proserpina e lo 


Above: Elisabetta Barbato and Gian Giacomo Guelfi in the 
Straniero’ at the Scala. 


Opposite : The opening of the third act, Photos Piccagliani. 








The Station: Scene | of * Boulevard Solitude’ at Hanover. 
Photo Kurt Julius, 


Arnold van Mill (Fasolt), Emanuel List (Fafner), Hans Berg (Alberich), 
Paul Kuen (Mime), Ira Malaniuk (Fricka), Ruth Siewert (Erda), Giinther 
Treptow (Siegmund), Leonie Rysanek (Sieglinde), Joseph Greind! (Hunding), 
and Martha Médl (Briinnhilde). Madama Butterfly (Rina Gigli, Alfredo 
Vernetti, Giuseppe Taddei; conductor Berrettoni) and Norma (Maria 
Pedrini, Ebe Stignani, Gino Penno and Giulio Neri; conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli) were other recent productions. 

The Teatro Massimo’s highly successful season at Palermo included 
Menotti’s The Medium with Gianna Pederzini; this was given in the same 
bill as Respighi’s Lucrezia with Antonietta Stella and Maria Benedetti. 
Margherita Carosio appeared in the Manon revival with Misciano and 
Borriello; Kenneth Neate sang Calaf in Turandot with Jean Stuart-Smith in the 
title art, and Rizzieri as Liu: Caniglia, Turrini and Mongelli were heard in 
La Fanciulla del West, and Vinay, Carteri and Gobbi in Otello. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: This spring Italy 
has rung with Wagner from end to end. All the singers were non-Italians 
and some few appeared in more than one city though the conductors were 
different. Rome had the middle parts of the Ring while Naples housed a 
triumphant Rheingold and Walkiire. 

Kleiber gave a most lucid, transparent, careful reading of Walkiire and 
Siegfried in Rome, turing the orchestra to a faultlessly controlled gradation 
of intensity. The opening of Walkiire had the qualities of chamber-music, 
the last act an apotheosis of sound. Siegfried was less clearly delineated and 
therefore less breathtaking. It reached its heights in its lyrical or transcen- 
dental moments—Forest Murmurs and the final love-scene. 

To appreciate the staging one needed as usual that unwilling suspension 
of belief inseparable from stage Wagner. Siegfried’s dragon was managed 
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very tactfully, breathing smoke at one corner of the stage, and the magic 
lantern produced a spectacular circle of fire. The sets were a mixture of 
Benois and Preetorius, the latter on the whole more satisfying. 

Heinz Tietjen’s experienced production boasted singers of stature. 
Ferdinand Frantz’s Wotan bestrode the two operas like some giant Old 
Testament prophet. Margarethe Klose’s stately Fricka was far and away 
more telling than her Erda as the part suits the glowing mezza voce of her 
middle and upper registers. Helena Braun’s Briinnhilde, handled very 
similarly to her Isolde, was often woolly and indeterminate but her plea to 
Wotan was full of lovely isolated phrases. Sylvia Fisher seemed to me 
distinguished for the extraordinary warmth and fluidity of her singing rather 
than for her suitability as Sieglinde, which was insufficiently heroic. Hans 
Beirer’s Siegmund was a vigorous lion-cub beside Max Lorenz’s magnificent 
but almost over-mature Siegfried. Otaker Kraus’s Alberich smouldered with 
frustrated passion, and Erich Zimmerman’s wispy-haired Mime was another 
skilful characterisation with a fine sense of key-phrases. 

A repertory performance of Massenet’s Werther conducted by Angelo 
Questa and produced by Saxida Sassi with Alfredo Furiga’s pleasant sets 
was immensely enhanced by the presence of Tagliavini and his wife Pia 
Tassinari. The latter played Charlotte on the big generous lines of a dramatic 
soprano and with a most aristocratic bearing which almost reaches the 
Caniglia class. Tagliavini’s smooth tone and educated ‘singership’ made a 
pleasure of the tearful hero. Rare phenomenon, he encored A/non mi ridestar 
for which he earned a ‘Bravo, Ferrucio!’ from the /oggione. 

A ‘new’ opera by Linio Liviabella on the Antigone story had more to do 
with Italians than with ancient Greece whether considered scenically or 
musically. What is more, like so many present-day Italian theatre-composers, 
the composer seemed continually unhappy to be born 50 years later than he 
would have preferred, a_ conflict 
expressed in a constant fluctuation 
of style. A largely orchestral opera, 
it is ballasted with big blocks of choral 
homophony which made for good 
finales. The singers did nobly, partic- 
ularly Carla Gavazzi as Antigone 
and Giorgio Kokolios as the Prince: 
even his contribution was that of a 
modern Greek! 


Sweden 


Michael Hutton Squire sends the 
following report from Stockholm: 
To judge only from its productions 
of Tannhduser and Die Meistersinger 
during February (in which Torsten 
Ralf appeared far more effectively in 


Stina-Britta Melander as Butterfly at 
Goteborg. 
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The Boudoir chez Lilaque pére: Scene 3 of ‘Boulevard Solitude’ at Hanover. 
Photo: Kurt Julius 


the former as guest tenor), the Stockholm Opera has reason to be proud of its 
Wagnerian tradition, over which Joel Berglund presides both as a wise and 
human impersonator of Sachs and now as Director of the Royal Theatre. 
The Flying Dutchman and Die Walkiire were, however, postponed during 
March owing to the illness of Sigurd Bjorling. 

This fine baritone who has now added great success at Bayreuth to his 
achievements at Covent Garden was well enough nonetheless to give a well 
balanced Scarpia in support of a guest performance by Gigli in Tosca. Gigli’s 
singing was best in the third act where his tempi were less in conflict with 
those of the conductor, Nils Grevillius, who is too inclined to conceive 
Italian Opera on a basis of German experience rather than the other way 
about. This conductor may be somewhat hard upon those young singers 
trained in the Italian style whom the Directorate has recently encouraged. 
But the fact that Sweden is in the throes of a cultural revolution away from 
the German style is inevitably reflected in operatic art and policy as in other 
matters. The histrionic effect of Tosca was mainly due to Birgit Nilsson’s 
impressive and passionate performance in the title role which won the 
admiration of Gigli and the audience alike. 

In Aida this splendid actress-soprano was fully matched by the Amneris of 
Bette Wermine who is talked of as a possible successor to Kerstin Thorborg 
as Fricka. But the production was less happy—the red-white-and-blue royal 
tent on the banks of the Nile would have outraged King Farouk and quite 
surprised even the Swedes—and Torsten Ralf singing in Italian to the 
Swedish of the rest of the cast confused one to an unusual degree as to whos? 
side Radames is really on. His style, however, is an admired compromise 
between the German and Italian and he acts well when the part is not al 
variance with his physique. The cast for La Bohéme has not improved in the 
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course of its run except for Gésta Bjérling, whose light airy style is reminiscent 
of Schipa and suited much of Rodolfo to perfection. 

Stockholm’s shortage of good lyric singers in Italian style is Géteborg’s 
gain. The chief conductor at the Old Lyric Theatre at Gothenburg, Styrbjorn 
Lindedal, is an apostle of Toscanini and undoubtedly has the best idea of 
Italian Opera of anyone in Sweden. In Stina-Britta Melander he has found 
an almost ideal Cio-Cio-San, an extremely sensitive musician and actress with 
warm tone, who really can look Butterfly’s age—fifteen. Miss Melander 
lacks only the repose needed for difficult passages above the forte level. 
She was to that extent almost too much inside the part. She has appeared in 
Peter Grimes and The Rape of Lucretia and in April will sing Miss Words- 
worth in Albert Herring in both Gothenburg and Stockholm. 

The Consul will come to Gothenburg in April. At Stockholm it appeared 
almost impossible to perform in a true metropolitan opera house, as had the 
orchestral tone been sufficient there would have been loss in stage effect. 
It was thus found more successful dramatically than musically. Brita Herzberg 
made a more ordinary and sympathetic heroine than Patricia Neway did in 
London, but this capable Wagner singer lacked the unusual vocal edge which 
allowed the latter to give an extraordinary effect of strained nerves. Gertrud 
Wettergren, remembered for her fine acting and singing before the war at 
Covent Garden, still acts finely and sings acceptably as the Mother. Hugo 
Hassl6 did not find in John the opportunities for psychological skill which 
makes Rigoletto outstandingly his finest part to date. But he was well cast 
in this rather limited role and proved himself again one of the most reliable 
of the younger singers both vocally and histrionically. Sixten Ehrling, who 
conducted, is also outstanding among the young Swedish conductors with a 
modern outlook from Britain and Italy. 


Portugal 

Portugal. This year’s season at the Teatro San Carlos, Lisbon is under the 
direction of Pino Donati and opened with a performance of Simon Boccanegra 
with Tito Gobbi, Caniglia, Gino Penno, Giulio Neri and Rolando Panerai, 
conducted by Antonino Votto. The repertory includes Otello, Traviata, 
L’ Amore dei tre Re, Lucia di Lammermoor, Don Pasquale, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Thais and the Portugese opera, Jnes Castro by Rui Coelho. Among the 
singers are Margherita Carosio, Fiorella Carmen Forti, Antonietta Stella, 
Dolores Wilson, Giuseppe Campora, Cesare Valletti, Ramon Vinay, Gino 
Bechi, Afro Poli, Fernando Corena and Italo Tajo. 


South Africa 


The recent Festival of Music and Drama in Cape Town, was organised to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the landing of Jan van Riebeeck at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The operas performed included the world premiere of 
Albert Coates’s Tafelberg se Kleed (specially commissioned for the festival); 
this was conducted by the composer and sung by Isobella Vera de Viliers, 
Johanna Uys, Samuel Morris and Harry Rabinowitz; and Berlioz’s Les 
Troyens conducted by Erik Chisholm and sung by Yvonne Flammand, 
Emilie Hooke, Ernest Dennis and Gregorio Fiascorono. Among the singers 
who took part in the concerts were the sopranos Cecilia Wessels and Betsy 
de la Porte, both of whom will be remembered by British opera-goers. 
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The University Library: Scene 4 of ‘Boulevard Solitude’ at Hanover. 
Photo: Kurt Julius 


Summer Festivals 
Glyndebourne. The dates of performances are as follows: 

Cenerentola. June 18, 20, 22, 26, 28; July 9, 11, 13. 

Idomeneo. June 19, 21, 25, 27, 29; July 3, 5. (Special pre-season 
performance in memory of Fritz Busch June 15). 

Macbeth. July 2, 4, 6, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19. 

Cosi fan tutte. July 16, 18, 20. 

Aix-en-Provence. The casts for the opera performances this summer 
(July 11-31) are as follows: 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Leonie Rysanek, Gisela Litz, Graciella Sciutti, 
Nell Tangeman, Heinz Rehfuss, Michel Roux, Marcello Cortis, Eraldo 
Coda; conductor, Hans Rosbaud. 

Don Giovanni. Carla Martinis, Leonie Rysanek, Pierette Alarie, Heinz 
Rehfuss, Marcello Cortis, Leopold Simoneau, Raphael Arie, Eraldo Coda. 
Conductor Hans Rosbaud. 

Iphigénie en Tauride. Patricia Neway, Leopold Simoneau, Robert 
Massard, Pierre Mollet. Conductor Carl Maria Giulini. 


Late News 

Horst Koegler sends the following report on a first performance at 
Hanover: Not long ago the Opera House of the Hanover Landestheater 
saw the first performance of a work whose speedy adoption by international 
as well as German companies can be prophesised without hesitation. This 
is a new setting of the Manon Lescaut tale, made by the 25-year-old Hans 
Werner Henze, a composer of outstanding gifts, in collaboration with the 
librettist Grete Weil; its artistic sincerity is so overwhelming that one has 
to go back to the years before 1933, to pieces like Berg's Wozzeck and 
Hindemith’s Cardillac, to find German operas of such fundamental, concep- 
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tual, power. Henze can henceforth no longer rank himself with the young 
hopeful talents of contemporary German opera; he has landed with a bang 
in the front rank. Boulevard Solitude, as this lyric drama is called, is a work 
of genius. It unites the most advanced technique of composition with an 
unusua! gift for frankly sensual melody. In so doing this opera clearly 
makes nonsense of the claim that SchOnbergian technique was designed to 
cloak creative sterility. In Henze’s hands the twelve-note method stands 
rather revealed with the most important creative achievements of our time— 
the truest artistic expression of the twentieth century, by its penetration of 
maximum feeling with the precision of icy logic. 

The libretto gives us the principal features of Prévost’s story in seven 
tableaux, transferring the milieu into modern times. The scenes are: the 
railway station, the attic of Armand des Grieux, a young student, the boudoir 
of the rich knight, Lilaque pére, the University Library; then after the 
interval a cocaine den, the antichamber and bedroom of Lilaque fils, and 
lastly the square in front of a prison. The principal features referred to above 
are firstly the love of Manon and Armand (who here becomes the principal 
character) and secondly Armand’s gradual surrender to a loveless world. 
Visions, hallucinations, dreams, and subconscious reflexes carry the action, 
at one time or another, into the irrational world of the pantomime and the 
classical ballet. The libretto itself must, for its multifariousness, be con- 
sidered among the most fascinating contributions to modern stage literature; 
its dramatic ‘polyphony’ bespeaks an imagination almost comparable with 
the Anouilh of ‘Point of Departure’ or Kafka. It is an opera of modern man 
forsaken, and of his existential vacuum, a libretto, in fact, which at every 
turn projects the brutal superficialities of a Menotti to the heart of modern 
existence. It touches the psychology of contemporary humanity with almost 
terrifying accuracy. 

Henze approaches the musical form of the drama with all the freedom that 
he learned from René Leibowitz in the non-strict handling of serial technique. 
He has succeeded in making a compromise between the old operatic scheme 
of composing in ‘numbers,’ and modern structural devices dependent on the 
inclusion of the larger dance forms. The musical substance, while often 
looking back to Strawinsky’s tough rhythms, is of sublime fragility. Henze 
has copious recourse to prismatic disruption but there is no amorphous 
interweaving @ /a Debussy, for the strands are neatly separated. Arias and 
ensembles whose sweet melodiousness challenges Massenet and Puccini (and 
actually quotes therefrom) are matched with intermezzi which connect the 
several tableaux and in themselves are of astonishing audacity, as far as 
musical language is concerned. The score makes particular demands on the 
brass section and on multiple division of percussion; nursery rhymes and 
variable metre (in the last intermezzo there is an ostinato in 3/8, 4/8, 5/8), 
swing music, the Rumba, microphone effects and choral speech rhythms are 
all brought in to help. Henze draws in fact on all the materials of modern 
composition technique, but with complete mastery and unfailing artistic 
integrity so that there is never a suspicion of cheap, everyday banality. 

The performance in Hanover obtained the undivided approval, not only 
of the critics gathered from all over Germany, but more significantly of the 
Public itself. A catcall or two seems de rigueur nowadays at first performances 
in this part of the world, but such as there were became drowned in a 
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hurricane of applause. Johannes Schiiler conducted, Walter Jockisch produced, 
and Otto Kriiger was the choreographer. The decors were the work of Jean- 
Pierre Ponelle, a Parisian aged 19. The work of the principals, Sigrid Claus 
(Manon),Walter Buckow (des Grieux) and Theo Zilliken (Lescaut) bore 
witness to the excellent artistic standards now obtaining on the so-called 
provincial German stage.—( Translated by William Mann). 


Obituary 

We announce with regret the deaths of the following artists: 

Oreste Luppi. This famous bass who sang at the Scala and elsewhere in 
Italy at the beginning of this century died in the Verdi Home, Milan on 
February 24 at the age of eighty-two. He appeared at Covent Garden in 
1907 as Leporello to the Don of de Luca. 

Jeanne Gordon. This Canadian contralto died in Missouri on February 21 
in her fifty-ninth year. She was a member of the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York from 1919 to 1928 singing such parts as Dalila, Carmen, Amneris, 
Azucena and Marina. 

Frederic Austin. The death of this famous singer, and teacher occurred 
on April 10 at the age of eighty. His operatic career began in 1908 when he 
sang Gunther in Richter’s performances of the Ring in English at Covent 
Garden. He then became principal baritone in the Beecham opera company 
and the B.N.O.C., becoming artistic director of the latter in 1924. He was 
responsible for the editing of The Beggar's Opera for the Playfair production 
at the Lyric Hammersmith in 1920. His son is the well-known conductor 
Richard Austin. 

Margery Booth. The death of this contralto occurred in New York on 
April 12. She was born in Wigan and was for many years a member of the 
Berlin State Opera, singing also at Bayreuth. She was heard at Covent 
Garden in 1936 as Magdalene (Meistersinger), Magdalena (Rigoletto) and 
Nicklause. 

Elisabeth Schumann. The death of this distinguished artist occurred in 
New York on April 24. Her Covent Garden debut was made in the 1924 
season and she was a constant visitor there until 1931. Her London parts 
were Sophie, The Composer (Ariadne), Susanna, Zerlina, Blondchen, Eva, 
Adele and a Flower Maiden. An appreciation by Alec Robertson is on 


page 372. 
Book Reviews 


Beethoven: Letters, Journals and Conversations. Edited, translated and 
introduced by Michael Hamburger. (Thames and Hudson, 21s.). 

‘The aim of this book,’ we are told, ‘is to present Beethoven as he really 
was,’ to the exclusion of ‘the theories, conjectures and polemics of bio- 
graphers.’ This begs the question twice over. ‘Beethoven as he really was 
lives in his music; but if the mortal man is to be presented with the aid of 
documents some interpretation involving theories and conjectures is indi 
spensable. Beethoven in his letters was obscure, spasmodic, often inarticulate; 
the conversation books for obvious reasons are incomplete; and the com 
ments and memoirs of those who met him are of varying dependability and 
relevance. Mr. Hamburger offers a selection from these sources, newly 
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translated. The intention was doubtless lofty, but the execution falls heavily 
into the trough between scholarship and diversionary entertainment; it is 
too casual for the one and not sufficiently lively for the‘other. The translation 
does not inspire confidence. Much of it seems to have halted half way across 
the bridge from German into English: there are far too many phrases like 
‘already since yesterday I have not been feeling quite well,’ ‘the now so 
difficult process of reversing,’ “which he must bring with him next time 
already,’ ‘the greater one’s progress in art, the less he is satisfied by his older 
works.’ The reader can never be sure whether a clumsy construction or an 
abrupt transition from stiltedness to slang is Beethoven’s or the translator’s. 
There are musical errors too. ‘Oratorium’ is not an English form, and 
Beethoven’s op. 112 (A Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage) should not be 
described as ‘two songs.’ Works in B flat appear regularly in B major, the 
Eroica variations once in E major. If this book was worth publishing it 
should have been checked by a musician familiar with idiomatic English. 
Winton Dean. 

Opera Production for Amateurs by Harold Smethurst. (Turnstile Press, 8s. 6d.). 

The writer of this book is a man after my own heart. There is no high- 
falutin’ stuff here about opera as an art form, the place of melodrama, the 
failings of sprechgesang, or the art of singing; information is what we want 
and information is what we get. Mr. Smethurst’s publishers assert that his 
book is the result ‘of many requests received by the author.’ If this is true 
it suggests we may be leaving the wood about whose opacity I complained 
in OPERA for September 1950. 

The book deserves a wide sale. Its excellence lies in Mr. Smethurst’s advice 
on the techniques of production. Above all he tells you how to begin. Which 
of us has not been infuriated by those ‘elementary’ manuals which begin 
‘First find the bevelled hyper-ratioed splined cut-out mechanism which is 
connected by an induction tortion-bar to . . .” and so on? He both avoids 
this and throws out numerous good small hints about details such as, ‘since 
you can’t remember forty names within ten minutes of first seeing their 
owners’ faces, that you get your chorus to pin numbers on their lapels for 
the first few rehearsals,” and many others as good and better. He tells you 
how to make and use a prompt book, deals carefully and diagrammatically 
with certain types of chorus manoevre, with how to get the chorus to execute 
them, how to plan your rehearsal programme, how to rehearse the principals, 
and so on. Finally there is an instructive analysis of what types of opera are 
suitable to what types of available material. 

This advice on choosing your opera is an important part of the book, and 
it is more than a catalogue in that it shows an aspiring producer how to 
correlate his requirements in the best way. Much the same can be said of the 
Closing discussions of each of six individual operas (among them The 
Impresario and The Bartered Bride)—the importance of these is less in what he 
has to say about these particular operas than that they are valuably illustrative 
of principles which can be applied to the choosing and producing of other 
operas nowhere mentioned by Mr. Smethurst, whether Orfeo or Mavra. 

It is however in what he says about repertoire that Mr. Smethurst is 
weakest. A whole chapter is devoted to Gilbert and Sullivan, and there is 
not one single mention of any work which could be called out of the ordinary. 
This is a tragedy, for the willingness of small groups of cultured amateurs to 
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chance their arms in such places as Falmouth, Glasgow, Merstham, Oxford, 
and Swindon with operas which the professionals won’t touch has been the 
glory and the justification of English amateur opera for years. Mr. Smethurst 
has no doubt deliberately neglected this opportunity because he wishes to 
put first things first. As far as these things go he is excellent and should be 
read, but too many operatic societies have been stuck at first things for 
fifty years. Richard Law. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music by Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.). 

This is a sort of small brother of the more famous Oxford Companion to 
Music, and as handy and quick reference book is invaluable. Dr. Scholes 
points out in his introduction that this present dictionary contains some 
hundreds of short biographical entries of vocal and instrumental performers 
and conductors, indeed there are 750 minute biographical sketches of present- 
day performers and 650 of those of the past. It is always a difficult task to 
know just who to include and to omit; but the operatic reader will wonder 
why such singers as Carosio, Cebotari, Seefried, Tebaldi, Thorborg and 
Ludwig Weber, to mention but half-a-dozen, are omitted, while many lesser 
luminaries receive a mention. As is usual in a British work of this kind, the 
‘eaning is towards the German rather than to the Italian performer. H.D.R. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

La Finta Giardiniera (Mozart): with Margot Guillaume (Sandrina: soprano), 
Elinor Junker-Giesen (Serpetta: soprano), Gertrud Jenne (Arminda: soprano), 
Hetty Pliimacher (Cavaliere Ramiro: contralto), Werner Hohmann (Conte 
Belfiore: tenor), Alfred Pfeifle (Podesta: tenor), Gustav Neidlinger (Nardo: 
bass), Orchestra of Stuttgart Ton-Studio: conducted by Rolf Reinhardt. 
(6 sides). Nixa PLP.53\ 1/3. l/p. 

That complete recorded operas are more valuable than snippets is so 
obvious that it hardly needs saying; when the complete opera concerned 
happens to be an otherwise unrecorded and very seldom heard one by 
Mozart, all the more certain is it that it will be welcome. This set of La Finta 
Giardiniera (it was written to an Italian text, though sung here in German) has 
a useful note on the cover; suffice it to say here that it is a story of jilting, 
mistaken identity and reconciliation, in which each of the participants is at 
one time or another in love with someone whose affections are directed 
elsewhere. It provides at the end of Act I the situations for an extended finale 
a la Figaro, full of cross-motives, misunderstandings and recriminations, 
each of which is faithfully and charmingly represented in the music. Mozart 
was only eighteen at the time the opera was started and a year older when it 
was first performed, and there is no point in making out that it is on a par 
with the great operas of his maturity (what is?); but it contains very attractive 
music, and the deserted but later vindicated Sandrina is a character fit to 
rank with that gallery of Mozartian portraits of ideal womanhood, of which 
Ilia is a notable member and Pamina the crowning example. This contribu- 
tion to the composite whole is not so very much influenced by comic opera 
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standards either, and the scene of reconciliation between her and Belfiore is 
particularly lovely. 

The performance (in which there are a few cuts) is straight-forward and 
routine; but the tempi tend to be on the brisk side, and all too little attention 
is paid to vital matters of dynamic contrast and phrasing. The orchestral 
playing is competent and the singing usually on the same level, sometimes 
above, with one or two admirable performances—Guillaume as Sandrina, 
Junker-Giesen as Serpetta, and Hohmann as Contino Belfiore. Guillaume 
in particular is an unusually good Mozart singer, with a wide range and 
beautiful quality of voice, and considerable understanding of the style. Much 
of Sandrina’s music is exacting, but this seems to worry the singer very little 
indeed, and her performance gave me a good deal of pleasure. 

The recording is respectable, but by no means consistent, and the variation 
of level from side to side is more noticeable than | feel it should be. It has 
the particular effect of making for instance Neidlinger sound harsh as 
recorded, though it cannot of course cover up the intelligent nature of much 
of his work. 

If I say that I enjoyed this set, I am being, I know, inconsistent, but the 
music is so rarely heard that in this instance a respectable performance that 
exists seems to me preferable to a brilliant one that does not. 

Madama Butterfly: with Renata Tebaldi (Madama Butterfly), Giuseppe 
Campora (Pinkerton), Nell Rankin (Suzuki), Gianna Diozzi (Kate Pinkerton), 
Giovanni Inghilleri (Sharpless), Piero di Palma (Goro), Fernando Corena 
(Bonze), Melchiorre Luise (Yamadori), Michele Calvino (Imperial High 
Commissioner), Luigi Pizzeri (Registrar), Santa Cecilia Orch. & Chorus, 
conducted by Alberto Erede. (6 sides). Decca LXT.2638-4). lip. 

The above qualification cannot in any circumstances be held to apply to 
Butterfly; if it is to be done, it must be done really well, particularly since 
there is an excellent H.M.V. set in existence. In this case, it has been. Things 
go right from the very beginning. The Goro is first-class, and really sings 
his music-—for which reason his records should be played daily to every 
English tenor who is concerned with these important supporting roles. 
Di Palma never once burlesques the line, and is content with the notes 
Puccini wrote, instead of supplying some additional ones of his own—a vile 
abuse, whose absence is a blessed relief in this set. Campora is a really good 
Pinkerton, younger and more exuberant of voice than Gigli, but hardly less 
rich in sound—Pinkerton was, though, perhaps Gigli’s best recorded per- 
formance, and his voice sounds unusually beautiful in the old set. Campora 
takes a good deal more trouble to observe Puccini’s markings than did his 
more famous rival, and he is the first tenor I have ever heard sing Bimba dagli 
occhi softly (as it is marked). In fact, his performance is far more mature 
and appreciable than his recording debut (see opeRA, Vol. II, page 646) 
Suggested it would be. The cast is excellent all through and it even includes a 
memorable Yamadori (some readers will recall Luise’s remarkable portrayal 
of this role with the San Carlo company at Covent Garden in 1946). 

But it is of course the Butterfly we are waiting to hear. Tebaldi is extra- 
ordinarily moving, and one can be particularly grateful that the new set 
employs a heavy-voiced protagonist, whose approach to the part and vocal 
Projection of it cannot help being entirely different from the lighter-voiced 
but no less intelligent one of Toti dal Monte, who sings the role in the 
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H.M.V. performance. Tebaldi’s generous voice, which sounds most beautiful 
as recorded here, does not swamp the detail, which necessarily makes up so 
much of a Butterfly performance, and of which her ravishing soft singing 
of Vogliatemi bene may be taken as a typical example. When one hears 
Un bel di in its context and as beautifully done as here, one has no doubts at 
all about its excellence as a piece; the dramatic and musical tension is perfectly 
judged—note the preparation of the tune’s return, and, when it comes, how 
Puccini uses it as a great dramatic point, not just as a conventional repeat. 
Tebaldi sustains interest well in this second act, which has a tendency to drag 
in a less than first-class performance, and in the last scene, her singing of the 
cradle song with its pp B natural, and of the death scene is memorable. 

I still find Decca’s excessive sibilants a disadvantage in their recording, | 
still do not think their strings sound like strings, but that great care has 
been taken over this recording is unmistakable. The balance between voice 
and orchestra at the entrances of Sharpless and, more important, of Butterfly 
is extraordinarily good, and both obviously come from off-stage; Decca in 
fact goes a step further and at the end of Act II scene 1, Butterfly’s voice can 
be heard receding as she goes to watch for Pinkerton’s arrival. Less admirable 
are the insistent and over-done bird noises at the beginning of Act II, scene 2, 
and the breaks in the middle of Jeri son salita (end side 1), and between 
Addio fiorito asil and the scene leading up to it (end side 5). Could this not 
have been avoided? 

The musical performance is on a very high level, although I could have 
wished for a more commanding Bonze (and, while we are on the subject of 
size, a bigger cannon shot before the Flower duet). But Erede’s lively, fresh 
accuracy makes one forget the hit-or-miss methods one has so often en 
countered in the theatre where this opera is concerned and which have no 
place here. In fact, I have not so much enjoyed a performance of Butterfly 
since those by Sadler’s Wells during the war, which may have missed at any 
number of points (particularly in having a reduced orchestra), but which 
gained their distinction from the presence in the cast of Joan Cross, the fines 
Butterfly I ever hope to see. 

Italian 

L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima & Werther: Ah, non mi ridest# 
(Valletti & Turin Radio Orch.: Basile: R30045). Judging by the last time! 
heard him, Valletti did not do himself justice when he sang Fenton with th 

Scala company at Covent Garden; similarly, this record will do his reputatior 
no good. Explosive singing, complete absence of line, stylistic immaturit 
are not characteristics which suit this music. Aida: Ritorna vincitor (Martins 
& Philharmonia: Dobrowen: LX1536). There is some nice soft singing halt 
way through this record, but it comes after a curiously ‘gaspy’ start an 
itself induces a complete loss of impetus; not recommended. Otello: Si, pé 
ciel & Pécheurs de Perles: Au fond du temple sainte (Bjérling & Merrill é 
RCA Victor Orch. : Cellini: DB21426). Bjérling sounds more at home amongs 
the light-weights than he does as Otello, but there is some appreciable singing 
particularly by his admirable baritone partner, in both these duets. There® 
only one other version available of the marvellous Ofello duet, by Pertile am 
Franci (DB1111), but it is greatly preferable to this one (will HMV 0 
re-issue the impressive Zenatello-Granforte performance?). The Bizet dv 
is performed in almost the form in which it appears in the opera, whic 
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cannot be said of the truncated version sung by Gigli and de Luca (the former 
lacrymosely Puccinian, the latter a model of style). Worth hearing. Manon 
Lescaut: Ah, Manon mi tradisce & Ah, non v’avvicinate: (Gigli, Noto & la 
Scala Orch.: Berretoni: DA5411). In the first aria Puccini’s des Grieux 
reproaches Manon for the heartbreak her fickle behaviour has caused him, 
in the second he warns the bystanders watching her deportation in the third 
Act that the prospect of separation is driving him mad (at the end of the aria, 
he is offered passage to America himself on the same ship). This is in many 
ways the best of Gigli’s record made during the war (about 1942), and the 
first of them to be issued over here. The voice sounds much freer than 
nowadays and the two B naturals in the second aria are magnificently taken. 
The style is over-emotional (Gigli has a curious trick of phrasing up to the 
sob he is going to interpolate at the end of the musical sentence!) but I found 
a good deal to enjoy here notwithstanding. You should certainly hear it. 
Madama Butterfly: Entrance & Con onor muore (Albanese, Chorus & RCA 
Victor Orch.: Trucco: DB21406). The singing is respectable, but neither the 
detail nor the balance of voice and orchestra in the entrance compares with 
Tebaldi’s in the complete Decca set, and the Death is better sung by Cebotari 
(DB6940). 


Miscellaneous 

Fidelio: Gott! welch’ Dunkel hier & In des Lebens Friihlingstagen & Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann: Légende de Kleinzack & Ah, vivre deux (Patzak & Vienna 
Phil.: Bohm & Moralt: German) & Tannhduser: Gar viel und schién & Fidelio: 
Ha! welch’ ein Augenblick & Falstaff: Ehi, Tavaniere! & Der Barbier von 
Bagdad: Salam aleikum (Edelmann & Vienna Phil.: Moralt: German): 
LXT2672: I/p. What a mixture! I personally should have been only too 
delighted to have had complete discs by either of these singers, though even 
then I should have preferred a better planned list of extracts. Patzak’s 
performance of Florestan, which we have recently again had the good fortune 
to hear at Covent Garden, is one of the miracles of our present day stage; I 
can never believe that my memories of it are not exaggerated, but each time 
I re-hear it, I find I have only remembered half of its musical perfection and 
its emotional impact. The Hoffmann arias, I make bold to say, are no less 
perfectly done here. Listen to the recitative of Ah, vivre deux (sung in German) 
and to the beautifully graded climax of the first verse; would it be possible 
to do it with more elegance and distinction of phrasing? I cannot imagine so. 
Edelmann has a beautiful voice, but his singing is surprisingly immature; here 
only the rich round tune of Salam aleikum coming off as it should. Pizarro‘s 
aria is well sung, but the voice has not nearly enough edge to it for this role. 
Falstaff in German is a ludicrous experience (Geh, alter Hans for Va, vecchio 
John!) and the singing is very heavy and unimaginative. Whatever you do 
though, do not miss Patzak’s Hoffmann. H. 





The July opera will contain the first of several reports on the Summer 
Opera Festivals (Rossini at Florence); an article on Vittorio Gui; Franklyn 
Kelsey's reply to David Franklins’s series of articles on ‘Style in Singing’; as 
well as the usual News and Reviews. 
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Elisabeth 
Schumann 
An Appreciation 


The acute sense of loss felt by all 
those who knew Elisabeth Schumann 
personally must also, I am sure, have 
been felt in some degree by thousands 
to whom she was known only on the 
operatic stage, concert platform or 
radio. 

It would not be at all strange if 
this were so, for in a rare way her 
voice was a true expression of her 
self, not something apart from her- 
self; and its clear reflection of her 
As Sophie in ‘Rosenkavalier’. goodness, gaiety, wit and humanity 
at once endeared her to all who heard her. Everything she said or did 
came from a warm and generous heart allied to a clear head; and never was 
so witty a woman so entirely without malice. 

When last November she recorded her second talk on the interpretation 
of lieder for the Third Programme, she convulsed all of us in the studio by 
ending with an imitation of one of her pupils singing the laughing song from 
Die Fledermaus with lustreless tone and a grimly determined facial expression. 
‘No, no,’ she cried, ‘it must come from inside, my dear, from your heart 
you must laugh.” Then for an enchanted moment, she became the sparkling 
Adele we had adored, and one felt sure that the pupil had enjoyed the 
impersonation and benefited from the moral. 

Elisabeth Schumann’s superb technical equipment was wedded to a lively 
artistic imagination. ‘I couldn’t sing a scale, I couldn’t sing a phrase if I 
had not my deep, deep breath,’ she had said in a previous broadcast, adding 
(in her adorable English) ‘and not the confidence to my breath.’ That 
confidence left her artistic imagination freely at her disposal. 

When singing, as she exquisitely did, Schumann's Mondnacht, or just the 
words heute Nacht bei Mondenschein in Wolf’s Mausfallen-Spriichlein, she 
saw (as she said) a silver colour before her eyes; and it was this ability to 
give the appropriate colour to the tone that made the rapt radiance of the 
way she sang the phrases describing the silver rose in the second act of Der 
Rosenkavalier so unforgettable an experience. One felt that the drops of 
Persian attar on the rose were perfuming her voice. 

I had first heard Sophie sung by the Polish soprano Claire Dux (in the 
Beecham season of 1913 at Drury Lane), but when, in 1924, I heard Elisabeth 
Schumann in the part I realised how much Dux, in spite of her lovely flute- 
like voice and astonishing /egato, had lacked of the youthful eagerness and 
tenderness of Schumann’s Sophie. It so happens that the words on the 
highest notes in two of the key-phrases in the scene of the presentation of the 
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silver rose begin with the consonant ‘h’ (himmlische and Himmel), and 
heavenly indeed was the way in which Elisabeth Schumann breathed out, 
with crystal clarity, word and tone. This breathing forth of word and tone 
remains for me the most characteristic quality in her effortless singing. 

I was lucky enough to hear her in all her Mozart parts at the perfect house 
for his operas, the Residenz Theatre, Munich (destroyed alas in the war), 
and like everyone else, found her Susanna incomparable. I do not think 
that we shall ever again hear incoronar di rose in Deh vieni non tardar sung 
with such caressing tenderness. I remember also (and have an old Polydor 
record of the aria as a precious souvenir) the flash of her voice, like the lark 
ascending, up to the repeated E’s above the stage in Blondchen’s second 
act aria, Durch Zdartlichkeit und Schmeichein from Die Entfiihrung. 

From memories of other performances that crowd into my mind I must 
select her extraordinarily passionate singing at Covent Garden, of the part 
of the young composer in the revised version of Strauss’s Ariadne. 

It is sometimes idly said that Elisabeth Schumann’s /ieder singing, in which 
she was as successful as in opera, lacked depth. That is demonstrably not 
true, as her records will show. Very rarely she chose a song outside her 
range, for example, Brahms’s Von ewiger Liebe, and she certainly excelled in 
joyous songs such as Schumann’s Auftrdge as well as in lighter things; but 
she was superb in quietly contemplative songs such as Schubert’s Nacht und 
Traume or Strauss’s Morgen, in the passionate sorrow of Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, or in the swiftly changing moods of Lachen und Weinen, to give 
but a few examples from her huge repertory. 

Time laid light fingers on the voice she had always treated with such care, 
and time only enriched her captivating and loveable personality. It is a rare 
privilege to have known her, and an abiding joy to have heard her sing. 


Alec Robertson. 
Opera Diary 


B.B.C. Third Programme. Armide (March 30-31). 

Gluck’s Armide has in it a good deal of masque, for each of the five acts 
offers its divertissements. Listeners without score or libretto must have been 
hard put to know which of the nine sopranos or mezzo-soprano characters 
was Singing at any moment. But given a score, and imagination, they would 
have lost very little of the essential opera. The two great scenes, the invocation 
and apparition of La Haine, and the closing scene, must rank in dramatic 
power with anything in Gluck’s ‘great five.’ Adumbrations of Tannhduser 
(the opening of Act V has all the sensuous languor of the Venusberg), of 
Kundry’s garden, and even of the end of Gétterdaémmerung are there, and 
Passages of a melting loveliness (the Minuet, ‘On s’étonnerait moins,’ the 
Gavotte gracieuse, the setting, in Act IV, of ‘les enchantements les plus 
doux’), and of extraordinary imagination (the song with overlapping echoes, 
the fascinating rhythms of the chorus, ‘Ah quelle erreur’). With simple 
means, tonic and dominant alternations, Gluck secures effects of tremendous 
power, such as the E major duet ‘Esprits de haine.’ If the opera has a fault, 
itis that the fifth act is not an extended enough musical structure, comparable 
to the third. 

As Armide, Genevieve Moisan sang with sure, telling tone, and a fine 
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sense of being ‘on top of the part.’ Richard Lewis, her Renaud, was not 
heard at his best until the languishing opening of the last act, which he sang 
beautifully. The casting, which included both veterans and young singers, 
was good throughout. Perhaps La Haine called for a voice with more weight 
to it, though Barbara Howitt sang with spirit. The B.B.C. Opera Chorus 
were at their neatest and best, and only the Opera Orchestra and the con 
ductor, Edmond Appia, let down at times the high level of performance, 
M. Appia tended, in recitative, to lag behind the singers; and the magical 
scene of Renaud’s first entrance was taken extraordinarily fast. Andrew Porter, 
Glasgow Grand Opera Society. Maritana. (April 14) 

Edward Fitzball’s libretto (based on the French play, Don César de Bazan) 
need not be taken too seriously when it comes to the villain, Don José, 
ordering the hero’s execution for starting a friendly duel, and then tempting 
the King of Spain with Maritana, a gypsy fortune-teller become th 
supposedly widowed Countess of the doomed Don Caesar, so that he wil 
have free access to the Queen’s boudoir. The first-night cast (April 14) took 
it all a little seriously, but then they were not greatly helped by the producer, 
Peter Ebert, who kept the crowds on stage moving about in jittery fashion, 
to the confusion of the audience. Wallace’s music, heard first in 1845, is 


feeble (it does stand up fairly well against Balfe), but there are one or two! 


lovely things in the score, especially the tender Act II aria of Don Caesar, 
There is a flower that bloometh, capably sung by McLean McColl. 
Margaret Fraser lacked the necessary fire as Maritana; but the Spanish 
temperament did not come easily to this Irish composer. Carson McKelvie 
was the villain. Walter Susskind’s conducting was businesslike, but the 
orchestra playing was more ragged than it should have been. 

Nabucco. (April 15) 

Unlike the Carl Rosa Company, which still gets no regular assistance from 
the Arts Council, the Glasgow amateurs receive a small grant for the services 
of a professional orchestra—the Scottish National—and, as Nabucco, Tom 
Williams of Covent Garden. The Society has to its credit the first British 
performances of Idomeneo (1934) and both parts of Berlioz’s The Trojans 
(1935). 

When Nabucco was first performed in England under the title of Nino it 
1846 Henry Chorley objected on aesthetic grounds to Solera’s recasting @ 
Biblical history. These objections do not pertain in 1952, when theatrical 
veracity and musical merit are normally considered in themselves. We cai 
enjoy Nabucco as a splendid bit of theatre, for example, in the scene where th 
mad King defies God and is struck down; and delight in the sensuous beaut) 
of the choruses throughout the opera, which is, like Samson and Delilah, 
close to oratorio. In accordance with the static nature of the plot the onl 
backdrops in the Glasgow production were coloured curtains. Ebert agail 
introduced too much motion, and it was difficult, nay impossible, to tel 
who were Israelites and who Assyrians. But the chorus of 65, after a nervous 
beginning, delivered their important music with clarity and brightness d 
tone. Dorothy Robertson, who scored a notable success in Mefistofele las 
year, was a compelling Abigaille, reaching effortlessly for high B’s and Cs 
and rolling out two-octave scales that only lost effectiveness in the lowes 
register. Tom Williams impressively suggested the demented King: his voit 
is better suited to declamation than to cantilena. Fenena, Zaccaria, ail 
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Ismaele had a harder row to plough. Susskind’s beat was more rigid than it 
had been the previous evening for Maritana, and the playing was more precise. 

Richard Repass. 
Sadler’s Wells. Don Giovanni (April 22). 

Other people have written in OPERA about various Sadler’s Wells perform- 
ances of Don Giovanni since the first appearance of this production in 
October 1949, but I remember then that I thought it natural that an opera 
company should have its ups and downs, and that the new production was 
a ‘down.’ It is not any longer. To begin with, musical things are put first, 
where they belong, and, as originally, no attempt is made to impose anything 
bizarre in the way of production on the solid musical foundation which 
MacKerras’s tempi and the orchestra provided for the singers. Geoffrey 
Dunn’s production in fact is most helpful in getting musical as well as 
dramatic details straighter in the listener’s mind. 

As compared with October 1949, the cast contains a new Don Giovanni 
and three new ladies. Hargreaves’s singing in the title role made one think 
that Sadler’s Wells is more than a little lucky to have got him back at last, 
hardly a jot the worse for wear, from the music hall and the lighter musical 
stage. If the voice sounded rather less free than I remember it and the 
performance as a whole was a little cautious, these are things that should be 
easily remedied with time. As it is, this is within reach of becoming a stylish 
and well sung performance. The new trio of women was a highly successful 
one, and the difficulties of the music were emphatically not allowed to interfere 
with its projection—were in fact to an astonishing degree surmounted 
altogether. Dora Drake was right on top of Donna Anna’s music and her 
singing had not only accuracy but considerable power and attack as well. 
Joan Stuart, who was new to me, made a good-looking Elvira on the stage. 
Mi tradi is omitted at Sadler’s Wells, but the other difficulties of the role of 
Elvira were overcome with entire success, and her singing, which was at no 
point less than competent, was often very beautiful indeed. I hope we hear 
her often at Sadler’s Wells. Patricia Howard sang Zerlina charmingly and 
with a delicacy of style and vocal quality that did not ignore the fact that the 
soubrettes of Mozart and da Ponte are hardly ever composed solely of milk 
and sugar. Between them, the three ladies (each of whom made her debut 
at Sadler’s Wells this season) constitute a very useful addition to the already 
impressive contingent of sopranos which works with this company. 

This performance gives the listener an opportunity of hearing the music 
unimpeded by excesses of production, by poor tempi, by inadequate singing— 
three snags that are all too often met with elsewhere in performances of 
Mozart. When you have to do with an opera of this magnitude, their absence 
ensures a notable evening. H. 
Covent Garden. Fidelio (April 25). 

I was a little surprised to read in OPERA’s May Issue of a Viennese perform- 
ance of Fidelio conducted by Clemens Krauss in which ‘Krauss’s relaxed 
tempi’ caught the Editor’s attention. Surprised, because if one thing was 
totally excluded from Krauss’s tempi for the Garden’s Fidelio, it was any 
kind of relaxation. I had not previously heard Krauss in the opera house 
but was well acquainted with his recording of Die Fledermaus; and, to quite 
an astonishing’ degree, most of the flaws that I had noticed in his reading of 
the Strauss turned up in the Beethoven, greatly magnified, of course, in the 
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case of the greater music. In Fledermaus’s Overture, and elsewhere, Krauss 
dealt with the relatively simple and naive transitions in ruthless, tram-line 
fashion; we only knew we were crossing the points because of the severe jolts 
experienced by our musical springs. While there was no doubt that we were, 
so to speak, transiding, there are more artistic ways of conveying the informa- 
tion; and when we’re bumped through not Fledermaus’s but Fidelio’s Overture, 
or Leonora No. 3, travel a la Krauss becomes rougher still, the bruises go 
deeper, the aches persist. Even more discomforting than being bounced 
through the opera’s Overture was April 25’s extraordinary opening Duet to 
Act I.* This beautifully fashioned piece Krauss took at an outrageous pace 
(molto allegro, not just allegro) and he played it rather in the style of a finak 
to a Mozart symphony—the last movement of the Prague, perhaps—with 
not a care for dramatic context, vocal possibilities, or verbal audibility. It 
was all singularly precise, yet the more of a mess because of its very precision. 
The miraculous Act I Quartet (well sung by its participants) was similarly, 
if not so completely, despoiled by a misjudged tempo. Krauss started the 
ensemble too slowly, an error which need not have been fatal since the 
eventual influx of accompanimental and vocal semiquavers allows for the 


utmost rhythmic flexibility—at this point, indeed, the most modest inflection ' 
in favour of a more flowing tempo would have saved the situation. Bu} 


Krauss missed the opportunity, and, the inflection lacking, the Quartet’ 
expansive phrases fell apart. It was an event which, for me, emphasised 
Krauss’s most serious deficiency—an inability to develop his tempi. 

If the orchestra was mostly mediocre and never more than adequate, the 
cast was largely excellent and often first-rate. Sylvia Fisher (Leonora) sang 
with great sympathy and insight, and deserves a special word of commend 
tion for the almost radiant sincerity of her acting. Howell Glynne (Rocco) 
and Marko Rothmiiller (Don Fernando) distinguished themselves both 
musically and dramatically. The only weak members amongst the men wer 
Tom Williams (Pizarro), who may have been in poor voice for this perform 
ance, but neither vocally nor theatrically was he in the least acceptable, and 
William McAlpine (Jacquino), who wasn’t in poor voice but simply hasnt 
as yet, a sufficiently robust tone to get his patent musicality across. He makes 
a memorable Novice in Budd but there he is helped out by Britten’s texture 
in Fidelio he was too often swamped by the orchestra when it wasn’t (fo 


once) the orchestra’s fault. Adele Leigh was a charming Marcellina, but sit] 
shouldn’t over-play the peasant-like young girl with not a thought in he! 


pretty head for anything but romantic love. Dramatically her approach maj 
have been right enough; musically it was inclined to coarsen her phrasing aml 
de-cultivate it—as in Act I’s Trio where her entry “Your tender heart’ was0! 
half tender enough. 

Which leaves us with, or brings us to, Patzak’s Florestan; and to the fat 
that Act II of the opera was far better performed than Act I. Patzak’s wonde 
ful artistry somehow succeeded in impressing itself on his colleagues and & 
his conductor. As good as Fisher was in Act I, nothing therein equalled i 
Act II Duet with Florestan, which, for ail the odd mixture of languag 
(Patzak sang in German, spoke in English) was a marvellous expression ¢ 
ecstatic joy. In short when Patzak comes on the stage he trails after hit 


* 'By Fidelio’s ; second performance (April 30) Krauss had revised some of his tempi for the slower 
better, and the opening duet received far less strenuous treatment. As a welcome result the piece 
more like the unfolding beginning Beethoven intended it to be. 
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Patzak as Florestan. 


that old, but rare, war-horse ‘inspira- 
tion.” Gott! welch’ Dunkel hier and 
the succeeding Poco allegro, were 
superb, not only musically, but down 
to the tiniest physical movement—of 
which, by the way, there was not one 
too many. No wonder, anticipating 
as it were Florestan’s own ‘O namen- 
lose Freude!’ that we clapped our 
hands as soon as the scena was ended. 
The Times, which rapped the clappers 
over the knuckles next day for their 
bad manners, should learn that in 
our day, one can never, clap consum- 
mate artistry too soon, too loudly, 
or too long. 

The production, by and large, was 
relievingly static—its biggest asset in 
my opinion. But I was very sorry to see that Covent Garden had taken no 
heed of my colleague’s weighty protest in OPERA (July, 1951) where he rightly 
took exception to the First Prisoner dressed as a priest and delivering his 
solo as an official sermon. This tasteless bit of preaching should be dropped 
forthwith. Donald Mitchell. 


Readers’ Letters 
A Critic Errs 


In this office we were all deeply moved by Mr. Goldbeck-Shadow’s account 
of his critical quandaries (OPERA, March). It is, indeed, difficult to be right; 
but equally difficult, we should have thought to be wrong on matters of the 
simplest fact—such as writing ‘a sequence of thirty-five common chords,’ in 
Budd’s Act III, when there are only thirty-four. Shouldn’t Mr. Goldbeck- 
Shadow teach his old Nick to count? 

Donald Mitchell, Music Survey, London. 

But there are thirty-five if you count the F major at the end.—FEditor. 
The Critics’ Number 

Having read the articles on ‘criticism’ in this month’s OPERA, they brought 
to my mind a little ‘critical’ incident that might interest other readers. 

We were staying in Salzburg and paid a visit to the Festspielhaus. The old 
Austrian who showed us round made our visit doubly enjoyable by his 
information on the different halls, their history and many other very interest- 
ing details. We were very impressed and very grateful to him for his services 
and we remarked that Austria had so much to be proud of, Mozart and 
many other composers. His reply amazed us: 

‘Aber, Madame, England hat Benjamin Britten.’ 

Those few words uttered in a reverential tone by an Austrian workman 
made a great impression on us. 
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Benjamin Britten, who had just been a name in the musical world, im- 
mediately became a personality and someone we had to be proud of. 
Beatrice Miller, Leeds, Yorks. 

A Questionnaire for Critics. 

Reading reviews of works of art of all kinds, I long to say to the reviewer, 
Oh please tell us what questions you are answering. Sometimes the question 
can be deduced from the answer; more often not. 

So I propose, not that professional critics should be done away with, but 
that they should, for each work they consider, fill up this form, in whole or 
in part: 

1. (a) What is the artist trying to do? 

(b) Does he succeed? 

(c) Has it been done before? 

(d) Is it worth doing? 

. (a) Do you like it? 

(b) Why? 

(c) How well do you know it? 

(d) Did the audience or public like it? 

(e) What was the audience or public? 

3. (a) What if anything is it about? 

(6) What audience is it meant for—highbrow, middlebrow, lowbrow a 
flatbrow? 
(c) Is it well produced? 

Answers to 1 should be objective; to 2, subjective; and to 3, useful to the 
reader of the review in making up his mind whether this particular work i 
his cup of tea. 

But probably this is too much to ask, so faute de mieux perhaps a 
reviewers could have in large letters over their desks: ‘IS THIS A FACI 
ABOUT ME OR A FACT ABOUT THE ARTIST?’ 

Elizabeth Hilton-Young, Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


N 


Our Youngest Reader? 
I am a boy of 11 years. This year I visited England, (the home of m 
mother), and was greatly impressed by your Opera. 
The first Opera I saw in London was The Fairy Queen by Purcell. I hat} 
never heard the glorious work. The lovely Covent Garden and the brillianl} 
production thrilled my heart. I was only familiar with some of the singes} 
so I bought their book. 
Then I saw The Barber, Cosi Fan Tutte, La Traviata and Butterfly. 1 wa} 
impressed by Amy Shuard’s Butterfly and Marjorie Shires’s Violett; 
Afterwards I saw The Bohemian Girl with the colorature Roberta Petes! 
I loved her singing and I liked some of the music. So you see that I wa 
thrilled with the wonderful Opera in England. 
Peter G. Eyre, Newport, U.S.A. 


We would like to draw our readers’ attention to the series of lectures thi 
are to be given by Else Mayer-Lismann in connection with the Glyndebourt 
Season. The lectures will be at The Arts Council, 4, St. James’s Square, S.W.! 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Glyndebourne Box Office, 2 
Baker Street, W.1. 
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An Introduction to La Cenerentola. (continued from page 330). 

Magnifico (Cinderella’s stepfather), Alidoro, (a philosopher from the Prince’s 
Court, who disguises himself as a beggar and takes the place of Perrault’s 
Fairy Godmother) and Dandini have parts of immense difficulty to sing. 
For although there is little suggestion of romance or any deep human 
emotion in Cenerentola, the music is by no means lacking in characterisation. 

As a result Dandini emerges as one of the great comic characters— 
musically comic, that is—in all comic opera. The valet impersonating the 
master, showing off at the wrong moment and in the wrong way, is described 
in music of quite enchanting gaiety and extravaganca; from the very first 
note Rossini shows you that life isn’t really all that earnest, or, if it is, then 
it doesn’t really matter because everybody knows how the Cinderella story 
ends and no harm done. There is never a suggestion of bitterness or mockery 
in a single bar of this score; Rossini loves all his characters and he has 
given them music to make us love them as much as he does. 

To describe the music of La Cenerentola to somebody who has never seen 
the opera is almost impossible. The vocal score is apparently nothing but 
tonic-and-dominant, with a few typical crescendos and outrageous modula- 
tions thrown in, and makes no sense when you try to play it over to yourself. 
But when this dull-looking score is brought to life on the stage, when there is 
Rossini’s breath-takingly impudent orchestration to add zest and point to 
the things he wants to say, then La Cenerentola becomes more difficult to 
write about than ever. 

The usual clichés one applies to Rossini—‘sparkling,’ ‘elegant,’ ‘music like 
champagne’ and so on—become so inadequate that they begin to mean 
something again. And in the end, it is only the cliché that can describe this 
music satisfactorily. It does sparkle; it is elegant; it is as stimulating and 
refreshing and luxurious as champagne. Rossini meant™this music to be 
enjoyed as clearly as he enjoyed writing it; it is an opera for applause and 
laughter. It is, in other words, pure, delicious and irresistible Rossini. And 
one can’t say more for any comic opera than that. 








Opera Calendar 


Covent Garden: Sadler’s Wells: 
Magic Flute June 3 | Eugen Onegin June 3, 14, 19, July 5 
Madama Buiterfly June 5, 9 Faust June 5, 10, 21, 24 
Figaro June 6 | Bartered Bride June 7, July 1 
Trovatore June 7, 11, 13,16 Butterfly June 12 
Rigoletto June 14, 19, 24 Traviata June 17, July 8 
Bohéme June 20, 23, 25 Don Giovanni June 26 
Aida June 26, 29 Bohéme June 28 

Figaro July 3 
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